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PREFAC E, 


H E Public is Jan pre- 

ſented with a New Tranſ- 
lation of the MoR AL MaxiMs 
of Francis the 6th, Duke ae /a 
Roche Foucault, A Performance 
of ſuch Eſtimation, that its no- 
ble Author lived to ſee five or 
ſix Editions of it; and ſince his 
Death it has ran thro' as many 
more; not to mention Traſla- 
tions. As far as the two Lan- 


guages permit, the Tranſlator 
has 


 PREF ACE. 
has followed in the Diſpoſition - 
of the Maxims the alphebetical 
Order of Mr. Amelot de la Ho 
ſaye: to whom he is alſo be- 
holden for many well- collected 
Authorities from the judicious 
Tacitus, and ſome other ancient 
Writers. In his own Notes he 
has chiefly aimed at the Expla- 
nation, or Illuſtration, of his 
Author's Syſtem. He has re- 
jected ſuch Maxims as were ma- 
nifeſt Repetitions, or apparentiy 
ſpurious ; and retained only 
ſuch as, ufter Compariſon of 
the beſt Editions he concluded 
Genuine. He has alfo taken 
great Care to expreſs the Senfe 
of the Original; (in which the 
Eng! % Tranſlations have been 
hither- 


PREFACE 
| hitherto defective ;) and at the 


fame time (what none of them 
have attempted,) to do the Duke 
de lu Roche Foucault the Juſtice 
to make him ſpeak Engliſb. 


— 


MORAL 


MOR A L 
M A IA I M 8. 


ABILITY. 


J. 
H E Defire of appearing Perſons of 
Ability often prevents our deing ſo. 


Some weak People are fenfible of thelr 


Meng ny and able to make a good Uſe 
* 


ii. 
The Height of Ability conſiſts in a 
thorough Knowledge of the real Value 
of Things, and of the Genius of the 
Age we live in. 


| Knowledgeof the Genius ofthe Age we 
live in.] Tacitus ſays of Seneca, © amce- 
« num illi! ingenium, & temports illus au- 
* ribus 


> M A S 
e ribus accommodatum.” He had a pleaſ- 
ing Genius, which was well-adapted to 


the Times he lived in. Mr. Amelot de la 
Huoiſſaye. * 


Moſt of the Authors immortalized by 
their Cotemporaries have been indebted 
to this Knowledge z or elſe to the luck of 
living in an Age with whoſe Turn their 
Abilities coincided, The Auguſtan Age, 
fond of their new Acquaintance the 

ret Writers, advanced to the Pinnacle 
of Fame all ſuch Romans as imitated them 
tolerably well, Hence the undeſerved 

Reputation of ſome of the Authors of 
that Period, Among ourſelves, the laſt 
Age conſidered Poetry as comprehenſive 
of all Qualifications, even thoſe of Am- 
baſſadors and Secretaries. of State, The 
preſent, on the contrary, thinks it not 

worth a Subſcription, nay ſcarce a Read- 
ing: And has produced, overlooked, 
and , almoſt forgot, an Epic Poem; 
which is an Honour to the Nation, and 
will be the Delight of Poſterity 
8 IV. It 


WALXLIMA = 
IV. 
It requires no ſmall degree of Ability 
to know when to conceal ones Ability, 


« Unus ex legatis (Helvetiorum) 
te Claudius Coſſus, note facundim 
« ſed dicendi artem apta Trepidatione oc- 
« cutant, atque eo validior, militis ani- 
% mum mitigavit.” Tac, H. 1. Claudits 
777 Ambaſſador from the Sni//er, was 
a Man of known Elequenee; which he 
knew when to conceal : And he appeas'd 
a Mutiny of the Soldlery by feigning a 
Panie, Houſſaye, 


V. 

Few Men are able to know all the IIl 

they do, | 
= 

There are ſome Affairs, and Diſtem- 
pers, which //-time4 Remedies make 
worſe; and great Ability is requiſite to 
know when 'tis dangerous to apply them. 


Which ill-timed Remedies make 


worſe, ] Felix Intempeſtivis remediis _ 


B 2 « delicta. 


- Ma HFMA 
« delicta accendebat.“ Tac. A. 12. Fe- 


lix increaſed the Diſorders by unſeaſon- 
able Reformations. Hoiſſaye. 


When 'tis dangerous to apply them.) 
 « Omittere potius prævalida & adulta vi- 
« tia, quam hoc adſequi, ut palam fieret 
« quibus flagitlis Impares eſlemus““ Tac, 
A. 4 There are Inveterate Diſorders, 
which 'tls more Prudent to connive at, 
than to manifeſt our Impotence by a valn 
— to ſuppreſs them. „ Neeult 
„ (Galbe®) antlquus rigor & nimla fe= 

« yeritas eul Jam pares won ſumu.“ Tue. 
H. 1. Galla hurt himſelf by ating up 
ta the Beverity of the anelent Laws, 
which the Times could not bear, H 


ſays, 
ACCENT, 


VII. 
The Charafter of a Man's native 
Country is as ſtrongly impreſſed on his 
Mind, as its Accent is on his Tongue, 


Acc. 


MAXIM s. 
| ACCIDENTS. 


| VIII. 
There are no Accidents ſo unlucky, 


but the Prudent may draw ſome Ad- 


vantage from them: Nor are there any 
ſo luciy but the Imprudent may turn them 


to thelr Nude. 


IX. 
Buch Aeeldents ſometlmes happen, ae 
a Man eannet extrieate himſelf well 
from, without a Spice of Madneſb. 


ACTIONS 
X. 


Thoſe great Actions whoſe Luſtre 


dazzles us, are repreſented by Politi- 
cians as the Effects of 9 Deſign ; 


whereas they are commonly the Effects 


of Caprice, and Paſſion, Thus the War 
between Auguſtus and Antony, placed to 
the Account of their Ambition to give a 
Maſter to the World, was perhaps owe- 
ing to a little Fealouſy. 


B 3 Inter 


b 


M AX I M s. 


© Inter Cæpionem & Druſum ex an- 
* nulo in auctione venali inimicitiæ coe- 
« pere, unde origo Socialis Belli.“ Plin. 
1. 33. . 1. Pliny the Hiſtorian ſays, 
that the Social War had its Riſe from a 
private Quarrel between Livius Druſus 
and Cepis about a Ring under Sale, for 
which they bid againſt one another. 


Hotfaye, 


1 
M en may boaſt of thelr great Atſons z 
but my are oftener the Effects of — 
than 9 Deg 


XII. 
Our Actions ſeem to be under the 
Influence of good, or bad, Stars; to 


whom they awe great Part of the Praiſe, | 
or Blame, they meet with, 


* XIII. 5 
How brilliant ſoever an Action may 
be, it ought not to paſs for Great when 
it is not the Effect of a great De/ign.. 


XIV, 


KAXLEMS 


15 XIV. 


There ought to be a certain Propor- 


tion between our Deſigns and Actions, 


if we would reap from them all the Ad- 


vantage they might be productive of. 


XV. 
Our Acclons are like Blank-rhimes, 
to which every one applies what Senſe 
he pleaſes, 


xVI. 


| We ſhould eften be aſhamed of eur 
beft Actions, if the World ſaw 6% thelr | 


Matives. 


XVII. 


To pralſo great Actions is in ſome | 
ſort to ſhare them, 


Anvics, 


XVIII. 


We are of nothing ſo liberal as. of 
Advice, 


XIX, 


| 


n 


XIX. 


Nothing is leſs ſincere than the Man- 
ner of aſking, and giving Advice, He 
who aſks it, ſeems to have a reſpectful 
Deference for the Opinion of his Friend; 
though he only aims at making him ap- 
prove his own, and be reſponſible for his 
Conduct. And he who gives it, repays 
the Confidence repoſed in him by a ſeem- 
ingly diſintereſted Zeal j though he ſel- 
dom means any thing by the Advice he 
gives but his own Intereſt or Reputation, 


Lord Sbaftſbury in his Belilequy ſays, 
% No one was ever the better for Advice ; 
« For that in general what we called 
6 giving Advice, was properly taking an 
& occaſion to ſhew our own Wiſdom at 
6 another's Expence; and to receive 
« Advice, was little better than tamel 
6 to afford another the occaſion of raiſ- 
« ing himſelf a Character from our De- 
"Mp fects,” 


XX, 


r n 
xx. « 


There is near as much Ability requi- 
ſite to know how to make uſe of good 


Advice, as to know how to act for one's. 
ſelf, 


XXI. 
We can give Advice, but we cannot 


give Condutt, 


AFFRCTATION. 


XXII, 
We are never made ſo ridleulous by | 


the Qualities we ave, as by thoſe we 


Hi to have, 


xXIII. 


We had potter appear what we are, | 
than afe# to appear what we are not, | 


AFFLICTION, 
XXIV, 
Intereſt and Vanity are the uſual 


Sources of Affliction, however ſpecious 
may be the Pretences, 
xxv. | 


| XXV. 
There are in Affliction ſeveral kinds 
of Hypocriſy, In one, under pretence 


of bewailing the Loſs of a Perſon who 
was dear to us, we bewail our/elves, We 


_ regret the good Opinion the Deceaſed 


had of us; we weep over the Diminu- 
tion of our Fortune, our Pleaſure, our 
Credit, Thus have the Dead the Ho- 
nour of Tears which ſtream only for the 
Living, This is a kind of Hypoeriſy ; 


' becauſe in this ſort of Affliétion we im- 


poſe on ourſelves, There is another Hy- 
ocriſy, which is leſs innocent, becauſe 

t impoſes on the World, This is the 
Affliction of ſuch as aſpire to the Glory 
of a great and immortal Sorraw, When 
Time, which conſumes all Things, has 
worn out the Grief they really had, they 
ſtill perſiſt obſtinately in their Tears, 
Lamentations, and Sighs, They aſſume 
a mournful Behaviour z and labour by 
all their Actions to demonſtrate that 
their Affliction will not in the leaſt abate 
till Death, This diſagreeable, * 
ome 


MAXI M$ :8 
ſome Vanity is common amongſt ambi- 
tious Women, As their Sex bars all 
Paths to Glory, they endeavour to ren- 
der themſelves famous by the Oſtenta- 
tion of an inconſolable Affliftion, Ano- 
ther Species of Tears there is, whoſe 
ſhallow Springs eaſily overflow, and dry 
eaſily, People cry to acquire the Repu- 
tation of being tender; they cry to be 
pitied z they cry to be _ over; they 
even cry to avoid the Scandal of not 
crying, 


XXVI. 

We ſometimes loſe People whom we 
regret more than we ſorrow for; and 
others whom we are /orry for, yet don't 
Fegr et, 


XXVII. 

Moſt Women lament not the Death 
of their Lovers ſo much out of real Af- 
fection'for them, as becauſe they would 
appear worthy of Love, 


AGH 
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AGE. 


XXVII. 
' Moſt People, at their Entrance on 


Age, ſhew in what manner their Minds 
and Bodies will decay. 


Perhaps before; perhaps to a ſkilful 


Obſerver the future Defects of a Man's 
Mind and Body may be viſible from the 


time he is adult: As a good Mechanic 


from the accurate Inſpection of a Ma- 


chine, can predict where it will decay, 


XXIX. 
We arrive quite raw at the ſeveral 


* of Life z and often want Expe- 


rience, ſpite of Years, 


Age does not neceſſarily confer Ex- 
_ perience z nor does even Precept; nor 
any thing but an Intercourſe and 
' Acquaintance with Things. And we 
frequently ſee thoſe who have wanted 
Opportunities to indulge their juvenile 

Paſſions 


le 


A NEMASA 1 
Paſſions at the proper Time, go prepo- 


ſterous Lengths therein in Old-age; with 
every Sympton of Youth but Ability. 


AGREEABLENESS, 
XXX, 


We judge ſo ſuperficially of Things, 
that common Words and Actions, 
ſpoke and done in an agreeable Manner, 
with ſome Knowledge of what paſles 
in the World, often ſucceed beyond the 
greateſ Ability, 


We may ſay of Agreeableneſs, as d- 
ſtint from Beauty, that it is a Sym- 
metry whoſe Rules are unknown, and 
a ſecret Conformity of the Features to 
to one another, and to the Complexion, 
and Air of a n. | 


«a M 


AMBITION, 
XXXII. 


The Ambitious deceive themſelves in 
propoſing an End to their Ambition z 
that End, when ' attained, becomes a 


Means, 
xxxin. 


When great Men ſuffer themſelves to 
be ſubdued by the Length of their Mif= 
fortunes, they diſcover that the Strength 
of their Ambition, not of their Under. 
ſtanding, was what ſupported them; 
and that, baiting a little Vanity, Heroes 
are 0 Juſt like other Men, 


XXXIV. 


The greateſt Ambition entirely con- 
ceals itſelf, when it finds what it aſpi- 
red to is unattainable. 


xxxv. 


et hy : 
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XXXV, 


When ſeems Generoſity is often but 
a diſguiſed Ambition, which overlooks 
little Intereſts, in order to gratify great 


ones, 


XXXVI, 


Moderation muſt not claim the Merit 


of combating and conquering Ambl- 


tion z for they can never be in the ſame 
Subject, Moderation is the Languor 
and Sloth of the Soul, as on the eon- 


yay Ambition is its Activity and 
Ardor 


XXXVII 


We paſs often from Love to Ambi- 
tion; but we ſeldom return from Ambi- 
tion to Love. 


Ca ArPII- 
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APPLICATION 
XXXVIII. 


Thoſe who apply themſelves too 
much to little Things, commonly be- 
come incapable of great ones, 


xxxix. 


Few things are Impractleuble in 
themſelves z and 'tis for want of Appli- 


cation, rather than of n that 
Men fail of Succeſs, 


APPRARANCE, 
XL. 


In every Profeſſion every one affects 
to appear what he would willingly be 


thought: So that we may ſay, that the 
World is compoſed of nothing but * 
Ferrunces. 


A vA- 


EE IE 


AVARICE, 
1 
Miſers miſtake Gold ſor their Good ; 


whereas 'tis only a Means of attaining 
it, | | | 


That there Is ſuch an irrational Avarice 
as confines itſelf to the mere Satisfaction 
ariſing from heaping up, looking at, and 


| touching Gold and Silver; without any 


regard to their Uſe; every Age furniſhes 
us with too many Examples to doubt, 


« Deſirsof Riches (ſays Mr, Hobbes in 
« his Leviathan) is Covetouſneſs: A 


Name uſed always in Signification of 


« Rlame; becauſe Men contending for 
them, are diſpleaſed with one another 
„ attaining them; tho' the Deſire in itſelf 
be to be blamed or allowed, according 
% to the Means by which theſe Riches 
are ſought, Ambition, which is a De- 
& ſire of Office or Precedence, is a Name 

C 3 use 
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« uſed alſo in the worſt Senſe for tho) 
* Reaſon before-mentioned,” 


XLII. 


Avarice i is more oppoſity to CEcono- 
my than Liberality. 


XLIII. 


Extreme Avarica almoſt always makes 
| Miſtakes, There is no Paſſion that oft- 
ner miſſes its Aim; nor on which the 
Preſent has ſo much Influence, in pre- 
judide of. the Future, 


xLIV. 


Avarice often produces contrary Ef- 
feats, There are many People who ſa- 
crifice their whole Fortunes to dubious 
and diſtant Expectations; and there 
are others who contemn great future, 
for little preſent, Advantages, 


BEN E- 
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BENEFIT S. 
XLV. 


We like better to ſee thoſe on whom 
we confer Benefits, than thoſe from» 


whom we receive them. 


Men are not only apt to forget Bene. 
fits and Injuries ; but even. to hate thoſe 
who have obliged them, and to ceaſe 
to hate thoſe who have injured them, 


The very Attention to requite Kind- 


neſſes, and revenge Wrongs, ſeems an, 
inſupportable Slavery, 


Hate thoſe who have obliged them.] 
& 'Fo have received from one greater Be- 
„ nefits than there is Hope to requite, 
“ diſpoſeth tocounterfeit Love, but real- 


ly to ſecret Hatred; and puts a Man 


« into the Eſtate of a deſperate Debtor, 
« that in declining the Sight of his Cre- 
« ditor, tacitly wiſheth him there where 
« he might never ſee him more, Fer 


„ Bene». 


„„ tions Lee Thraldom; which is 
40 hatefu 


w M A X IM S. 


« Benefits oblige, and Obligation is 
„ 'Thraldom, and unrequitable Obliga- 


L 


Leviathan, p. 48. 
XLVII. 


Every body almoſt takes pleaſure in 
returning ſmall Obligations, many Peo- 
ple acknowledge moderate ones; but 
there is ſcarce any one who does not re- 
pay great ones with Ingratitude, 


By VBS. 
XI. VIII. 


The Ruſt of Buſineſs is ſometimes 
poliſhed off in a Camp, but never in 
a Court, 


C IVIL ITY, 
XLIX, 


Civility ls a Deſire to receive Civili= 
tles, and to be accounted well-br 0 
| | k- 


M A * I M & as 
CIEMR NV. 
L. 


The Clemeney of Princes is often but 
a Piece of Policy to gain the Aﬀections | 
| of their Subſects. 1 


% Novum imperlum Inchoantibug 
« utilis Clementie fama.“ Tac. A. 4. 
In the Beginning of a Reign the Re- 
ö of Clemency is ſerviceable, 


louſſaye, 
LI, 


That Clemency we make a Virtue 
of, proceeds ſometimes from Vanity, 
| ſometimes ftom Indolence, often from 
Fear, and almoſt always from a Mixture 
of all three, 


Clemeney proceeds ſometimes from 
Vanity,] Like that of Tiberius townrdy 
Silanus and Ceminius. Tue. A. 3. 4. 
„ Patlentlam libertatis allen oſtentans.“ 
Tae, A. 6. Making an W 
Th | y, 


4 alienaretur.“ Tar, 


= . 


his Patience with regard to the Liberties - 


that were taken with him. ZHouſaye, 


Sometimes from Indolence,] “Ob- 
« livione magis quam Clementia,” 
Tac. A. 6, Rather thro' Forgetfulneſ, 
than Clemency, Houſaye, 


Often from Fear, ] „ Julius Civilis 
« periculo exemptus, priepotens inter 
« Batavos, ne ſuppllelo * ferox gens 
| I. Fling 
Givilis, who had great Authority among 
the Batavi, was ſaved z for fear his Pu= 


 niſhment ſhould irritate that warlike 
People, Houfayer 


Conpuen, 
LII. 


That Conduct often ſeems ridiculous, 


the ſecret Reaſons of which are wiſe and 
ſolid, SE | 


That 
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That of L. Junlur Brutus, for Ex- 


ample, 


nat 


A Man often imagines he acts, when 
he is acted upon; and while his Mind 
aims at one thing, his Heart inſenſibly 
gravitates towards another" | 


Conrivanct 
Lv, 


Confidence has a greater Share in 
Converſatiou than Wit, 


LV, 


The Deſire ta be pity'd, or admired, 
is moſt commonly the true Reaſon of 


our Confidence. 


LVI 


Nothing flatters our Pride more than 
| the 
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"is 


Few” 


M A X IM 8, 
the Confidence of the Great; becauſe 


frequently from their Vanity, or Inabi- 
lity to keep a Secret, So that Confi- 


dence is ſometimes, as it were, the Re- 


lief of the Mind, which wants to eaſe 


Itſelf of an oppreſſive Load, 


Confidence | the Relief of the Mind.) 


Thie Irretention of a Secret has been 


ſtrongly and in — ſatiriged by the 
anelent Mythelogiſts in the Story of 
Midaſe's Barber, 


ConamTancy. 
LVII. 


The Conſtaney of the Wiſe is only 
the Art of keeping their Perturbations to 


themſelves. 
LVIII. 


We bear, all of us, the Misfortunes 


of 


we look on it as the Effect of our Me- 
rit: Not refleQting that it proceeds moſt 


"TEL TH.” 
of other People with heroic Conſtancy, 
| UE: 


Thoſe who are executed affe ſome- 
times a Conſtancy, and Contempt of 


Death, which is in fact nothing more 


than Fear to look on it, 80 that this 
Conſtaney may be (aid to be to their 


Minds, what the Fillet de to thelr 


Eyes. 


Lx. 


Conſtaney in Love is a conſtant In- 
conſtancy z that attaches us ſucceſſively 
to all the good Qualities of the Perſan 
beloved; giving ſometimes the Prefe- 
rence to one, ſometimes to another. 80 


that this Conſtancy is only Innconſtancy 
confined to one Object, 


ESE 


In Love there are two Sorts of Con- 
ſtancy: One ariſes from our continually 


finding in the beloved Perſon freſhMotives 


D to 


teem for what is no more, 


the paſt, ] This is the common Track 


6 MATLNs 


tolove; and the other proceeds from our 
it a Point of Honour to be conſtant, 


I. XII, 


In Misfortunes we often miſtake De- | 
jection for Conſtancy y and we bear RY 
them without daring to look on them: 
ns Cowards ſuffer themſelves to be killed, 2 
without Reſiſtance, | | 


CONTEMPT, 
LXIT, 


We ſometimes condemn the preſent 
by praiſing the paſt z and ſhew our 
Contempt of what now is, by our Ef- 


Wie condemn the preſent by ine 


of Satiriſts. Credo Pudicitiam Satur- 
no rege moratam in terris,” ſays Juvenal. 
J believe there was ſuch a thing on the I 
Earth as Chaſtity in Saturn's Reign, 
And 'tis no inconſiderable Effort of poe- | 

tical V 


4; 


MAXIM 8 27 
tical Faith, To believe Things have al- 


ways been as they are, ſeems reaſonable 
enough. But to believe, becauſe Things 


are thus now, they therefore were oppo- 
ſitely different formerly, approaches me- 
thinks to a Credo quia impoſlibile, | 


LXIV, 
None but ſuch as are contemptible = 
are apprehenſive of Contempt, 


CONVERSATION, 
LXV, 
One Reaſon why we meet with ſo few 


People who are reaſonable and agreeable 
in Converſation is, that there is ſcarce 


any one who don't think more of what 
he has to ſay, than of anſwering exactly 
what is ſaid ta him, Even thoſe who 
have the moſt Addreſs and Complaiſance, 
think they do enough if they only ſeem 
attentive ; at the ſame time that one may 

D 2 perceive 
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perceive in their Eyes and Minds a Diſ- 
traction as to what is addreſſed to them, 
and an Impatience to return to what they 
were ſaying: Not reflecting that to be 
thus ſtudious of pleaſing themſelves is 

but a bad way to pleaſe or convince 
others; and that to hear patiently, and 

anſwer preciſely, are the greateſt Per- 
fections of Converſation. 


Corrrs, 


| , | LXVI. 


The only good; Copies are «thoſe that 
point out the Ridicule of bad Origi. 
nals. | 


 CoquarRy. 


LXVII. 


Tis a Sort of Coquetry to boaſt that 
we never coquet. 


LXVIII. 


LXVIII. 
4 | All Women are Coquets : tho' all 
is Women don't practiſe Coquetry ; be- 
de cauſe ſome are reſtrained by Fear, or 
d , Reaſon, 


” = LXIX, 


Women are not aware of the Exteut x 
of their Coquetry. 


LXX. 


Women find it more difficult to get 


. | the better of their Coquetry, than of 
is their Love. 
The greateſt Miracle of Love is the 
Reformation of a Coquet, 


We are always afraid of appearing 


E D. 3 | before 


ee ee K es ENPENO_ 
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before the Perſon we love when we have 


been coqueting elſewhere, 


Coquets are thoſe who ſtudiouſly excite 
the Paſſions of Love; tho' they mean no- 


thing leſs than to gratify it. The Male 


Coquets are near as numerous as the Fe- 
male. 


LXxXIII. 


* 


Coquets take a Pride in appearing 
jealous of their Lovers, in order to con- 


ceal their being envious of other Wo- 


men. 
CAIUIS. 
LXXIV. 
There are Crimes which become in- 
nocent, and even glorious, thro' their 
Splendor, Number, and Exceſs: Hence 
it is, that public Theft is called Ad- 


dreſs; and to ſeize on Provinces un. 


juitly, to make Conqueſts. 110 


N. 


MAX I MS, 31 


&« Td in ſumma ſortuna Æquius quod 

&« Validius ; ſua retinere Privatæ domus, 

« de alienis certare Regiam laudem.” 

Tac. A. 15. Power is the Juſtice of So- 

vereigns: Tis for private Perſons to pre- 

ſerve their own, but for Princes to ſeize 
what belongs to others. Houſſaye, 


“ Auferre, trucidare, rapere, falſis 
“ nominibus Imperium; atque ubi Soli- 
de tudinem faciunt, Pacem appellant,” 
Tac, in Agric, To ravage, plunder, and 
murder, is with them to reign ; and to 
_ deſolate a Country, to pacify it, He 
 faye. | DE 


LXXV. 


We eaſily forget Crimes that are 
known to none but ourſelves, 


„ Tnnocentem quiſque ſe dicit reſpi- 
s ciens teſtem, non conſeientiam.“ Sen. 
ep. 3. Moſt People look on themſelves as 
innocent of Crimes, of which they can't 


be convicted. Iliuſſie. 


Agrees 


„ MARI ME 


Agreeable hereto is our Law Maxim, 
Nemo tenetur ſeipſum accuſare ; no Man 


is legally compellable to accuſe himſelf. 


LXXVI. 


There are People of whom we can 


never believe any Ill till we ſee it: But 
there are none in whom we ought to be 


ſurprized to ſee it, 


Lxxvn. 


Thoſe who are incapable of great 


Crimes don't _— ſuſpect others of 


them, 


CUNNING, 
LXXVIII. 


The greateſt of all Cunning is to 
counterfeit well the giving into the 
Snares laid for us; for Men are never fo 


eaſily deceived as while they are endea- 


vouring to deceive others. 


« Solum 


(e 


be 


nn 


C Solum Inſidiarum Remedium eſt, ſi 
&« non intelligantur.“ Tac. A. 14. The 
beſt Defence againſt a ſecret Enemy, is 
to make believe you are not aware of his 
Snares. Houſſaye. 


LXXIX. 


Thoſe who have moſt Cunning affect 
all their Lives to condemn Cunning; 
that they make uſe of it on ſome great 


Occaſion, and to ſome great End. 


LXXX. 


The common Practice of Cunning is 
a Sign of a ſmall Genius; and it almoſt 
always happens that thoſe who uſe it to 
cover themſelves in one Place, lay them- 
ſelyes open in another. 


LXXXI. 


Cunning and Treachery proceed from 
Want of Capacity, 


LXXXIL 


= IR 22 
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4% MAXIM 8. 
LXXXII. 


The ſure Way to be cheated is to 
fancy ourſelves more cunning than 
others. | 


LXXXII. 
The Reaſon we are ſo angry with 


ſuch as trick us is, becauſe they think 
they have more Wit than we, 


" EXXXIV, 


A Man may be more cunning than 
another, but not more cunning than all 
others, 


LXXXV, 


Thoſe who are deceived by our Cun- 
ning don't appear near ſo ridiculous to 
us, as we ſeem to ourſelyes, when de- 
ceived by the Cunning of others, 


Cur1o- 


"MAxX1MSE mm 


CuRIosITY. 


LXXXVI. 


* There are two Kinds of Curioſity : 
One ariſes from Intereſt, which makes 


to us; and the other from Pride, which 
makes us deſire to know what others 
are [gnorant of. 


” Curloſſty, ſays Hobbes, Is a Defire to 
„ know why and how z fueh as Is In na 
„ living Creature but Man; 86 that 
% Man is diſtinguiſhed, not only by his 
„ Reaſon, but alſo by this ſingular Paſ- 
“ ſion, from other Animals; in whom 
* the Appetite of Food, and other Plea- 
56 ſures of Senſe, by Predominance, take 
% away the Care of knowing Cauſes ; 
„ which is a Luſt of the Mind, that by 
a Perſeverance of Delight in the con- 
„ tinual and indefatigable Generation 
of Knowledge, exceedeth the ſhort 
% Vehe- 


us deſirous to learn what may be uſeſul _ 


BEES — 


Leviath. p. 26. 
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00 — of any carnal Pleafure,” 


DEATH. 
LXXxXVII. 


Few People are well acquainted with | ] 
Death, Ie generally ſubmitted to 
thro! Stupidity and Cuſtom, not Refi 


lution and moſt Men die merely becauſe 


they ean't help It, 
LXXXVIII. 


Death, and the Bun, e looked 
At ſteadily, 


LXXXIX, 


After having ſpoke of the Falſity of 
ſceming Virtues, 'tis proper to ſay ſome- 
thing about the Falſity of the Contempt 


of Death ; I mean that Contempt of 


Death which the Heathens boaſted to 


_ derive from their natural Strength, un- 


ſupported by the Hopes of a better Life, 
There 


ire.“ 


With 
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ing differently to their Imaginations, 


here 


7 There is a wide Difference between ſuf- 
© fering Death courageouſly, and con- 
temning it: The one is common 
enough; but the other, [ believe, never 
© ſincere, Every thing nevertheleſs that 


can perſuade us that Death is no Evil 


has been wrote; and ſome of the weak 
elt, us well as the greateſt of Men have 


ven numerous, celebrated, Examples 
n Confirmation of this "Fenet, Vet 1 


1 doubt whether any Perſon of good Senſe 


ever believed it; and the Pains we are 
© at to perſuade ourſelves and others of Ity 
* plainly evinee that ts no eaſy "Taſk, 


— 
2 32 
A 


A Man may for many Reaſons he dif- 


ue with Life; but he can have na 
eaſon for cantemning Death, Even 
Buigides eſteem it no flight Matter, 
and are as much ſtartled at it, and de- 
7 cline it as much as other People, when 
| it comes in any other Shape than that 

they have choſe, The remarkable In- 


©} equality in the Courage of many va- 


liant Men proceeds from Death's appear- 


+ 
+ 
k 


and 


and ſeeming more inſtant at one Time 
than another. By this Means it hap- 


pens, that after having contemned what 


they did not know, they are at laſt 
afraid of what they do. We muſt avoid 
conſidering it in all its Circumſtanc: s, 


if we would not think Death the great- 


eſt of all Ills, The Wiſeſt and Braveſt 
are thoſe who take the handſomeſt Pre- 
tences for not conſidering it at all: For 
every one that views it in its proper 


Light will find it a terrible Thing. 


The Neceſſity of Dying made the whole 


of philoſophic Fortitude, The Philo- 
ſophers thought it beſt to go decently 
there, where they could not avoid go- 


Ing; and, being unable to make them- 
ſelves immortal, they did all they 
could to immortalize their Reputations 

and fave what they might out of the ge- 
neral Wreck, To be able to put a good 
face on the Matter, let us by no Means 
diſcover to ourſelves all we think about 
it; and truſt rather to our Conſtitutions, 


than to thoſe vain Reaſonings which 
make us believe we can approach Death 
with 
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way on the ſevereſt of all Trials. 


MAnxlMS%S: 


with Indifference, The Glory of dying 
reſolutely, the Hopes of being regretted, 
the Deſire of leaving a fair Reputation, 
the Aſſurance of being delivered from 
the Miſeries of Life, and freed from the 
Caprice of Fortune, are alleviating Re- 
flections not to be rejected, But we 
muſt by no means imagine them infal- 
lible. They ſerve indeed to embolden 
us, juſt as in War a poor Hedge em- 
boldens the Soldiers to approach a Place 
whence they are fired on, while at a 

Diſtance they imagine it may ſhelter 
them; but when they come up, they 
experience it to be but a poor Defence, 
We flatter ourſelves too much in fancy- 

ing that Death will appear when near, 
what we judged it when diſtant; and 
that our Opinions, which are Weakneſs 
itſelf, will be firm enough not to give 
We 
mult be alſo but ill acquainted with the 


Effects of Self-loyve, to imagine That 


will permit us to think lightly of an 
Action which muſt neceſſarily be its De- 
E 3 ſtruction. 


%% n . 


ſtruction. And Reaſon, from whom we 
expect ſuch mighty Aſſiſtance, is not 
able to perſuade us on this Occaſion 


what we wiſh, *'Tis the on the con- 


trary who generally betrays us; and 
inſtead of inſpiringa Contempt of Death, 
helps only to diſcover its Horrors. In- 
deed all ſhe can do for us is to adviſe us 
to avert our Eyes, and fix them on ſome 
other Objett, Ce and Brutus choſe 
noble enes. A Feetman forme time 
ſinee amuſed himſelf with daneing upon 
the Scaffold he was going to be broke 
en, Thus different Motives ſometimes 
produce the ſame Effect. And fo true 
it is, that, whatever Diſpraportion there 
may be hetween Great Men and the 
Vulgar, we often ſre them meet Death 
with the ſame Countenance: but there 
is always this Difference, that the Con- 
tempt of Death ſhewn by Heroes is owe- 
ing to their Love of Glory, which 
hides it from their Sight; and in com- 
mon People it proceeds merely from 

their want of Senſibility, which pre- 
| | vents 


. 


vents their being aware of the Greatneſs 
of the Evil, and leaves them at Liberty 
to think of ſomething elſe. 


After having ſpoke, c.] This was 
the concluding Article of the firſt Edi- 
tions. The Contempt of Death has been 
always very juſtly accounted a Virtue of 
the firſt Claſs, Virgil makes it (as It truly 


+ 1s) eſſentlal to the Character of a happy 


Man 


{ * Quique metus emnes, & ijnexorabile 


tt Fatumy 


76 Zubſeeſt pedibus, ſtrepltumque Aches 


it rontis avari,” 


He muſt be ſuperlor ta every Fear; 
even that of Neath, and its Conſequences, 


The Fear of Death is among Animals 


' peculiar to Man; and may perhaps be a 


neceſſary Inſtin& to counterbalance Rea- 
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q ſon, which might elſe too frequently 


prompt him to quit his Poſt; According 
to that noble Thought of Lucan, 


E 3 „ Victuroſque 


2a ARTS 


_— Victuroſque Dei celant, ut vivere 
4% durent, 
66 Felix eſſe mori.“ 


The Gods conceal from Men the Hap- 


pineſs of Death, that they my endure 
Life, 


And tho' we find this Inſtinct operates 


ſufficiently in Men, when under no im- 
mediate Preſſure z yet we may alſo obſerve 
that it is ſurmountable by the Exertion 
 ofevery Paſſion even in the weakeſt and 
moſt timid People: Of this the number= 


leſs Examples we continually have will 


not admit a Doubt. Nor is there want- 
Ing among the few philoſophle Men wha 
have been ſuperior to Inſtinét, Inſtan- 
ces of ſuch as have given the irrefutable 
Demonſlratian, the irrevocable Fa#, in 


Confirmation of their rational Fortitude, 
and ſincere Contempt of the Bugbear 
Death; which without Paſſion's Aid, they 


have encountered with «naverted Eyes, 
and undiverted Attention, Nerva's Death 
| is 


AX I M 6. 


is thus related by Tacitus, Cocceius 


& Nerva, continuus principis, omnis 
„ divini humanique juris ſciens, integro 
&« ſtatu, corpore inlæſo, moriendi conſi- 
e lium cepit. Quod ut Tiberio cogni- 
& tum; adſidere, cauſas requirere addere 
c preces; fateri poſt remo grave conſci- 
« entice, grave fame ſuw, ſi proximus 
© amicorum, nullis moriendi rationibus, 
« yſtam ſugeret, Averſatus ſermonem 
% Nexva, ab{tinentian cib} eonjunxit,” 
A. 6, OCocceius Nerva, 'Tiberius's 
conſtant Companion, a Man well 
(killed in, human and divine Laws, in 
high Favour, and in good Health, came 
to a Reſolution to destroy himfelf, 
Which when the Emperar was informed: 
of, he attended him, enquired into his 
Reaſons, intreated him ta deuiſt; and even 


_ owned at laſt that *twauld lie on his Con- 


ſcience, and be pernicious to his Fame, to 
have his beit Friend make away with 
himſelf, without the leaſt apparent Rea» 
ſon, But Nerva declined his Converſa- 
tion; and ſtarved himſelf. 


DEcEiT, 


FL. 0 


_ Dxczir, . 
| XC. * 


We can't bear to be deceived by our 
Enemies, and betrayed by our Friends z | 
| yet are often content to be ſo ſerved by *' 
__ vurſelyes, a 


> (+) 1 


„Ts as eafy to deeelve ourfelves with» || 
out our pereelving it, as ls difflieult to * 
_— others without their pereelving 
ty 


'XCI1, 


A Reſolution never to decelye, expoſeg 
a Man to be often deceived, 


| XCIII. | 


The Dulneſs of People is ſometimes © 

a ſufficient Security againſt the Attack 

of an artful Man, — 
| Bion 
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| Bion uſed to ſay, *I'was no eaſy Thing 
to ſtick ſoft Cheeſe on a Hook. — 
Een. 


xciv. 


He who imagines he can do without 


3 the World, deceives himſelf much; but 
he who funcieth the World can't do with« 
out him, ls yet more miſtaken, 


th 1 N 
It ta * 


xc. 
In Love the Deeele almoſt always 


[ outfirip the Diſtrult, 


XCVI. 
Wo are ſometimes leſk unhappy in 


N being deceived by thoſe we love, than 
in being undeceiyr i 


13 And we may cry out, with Horace“ 
Madman, oY 


“ Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
«6 Non 


4% M A X IMS. 


Non ſervaſtis, alt j cui ſic extorta vo- | 
« luptas, 

« Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſm mus (| 

«error, N 


= You have undone me, ill-judging ? 
Friends, in robbing me of ſuch Pleaſure z 

and in depriving me, againſt my Conſent, 7 
of ſo delivious a Deception, | 


XC VII, 


When our Frlends have decelved us, | 1 
we have a Right te be Indifferent to ther 
Profeſfions of Vriendfhip 4 but we ought 
always ta retaln a Senſibility for thelr 2 
Misfortunes, i 


 Dncaney, 
XCVIII. 


Deceney is the leaſt of all Laws, and 
the moſt obſerved, 


DE IRE. F 
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ſimus Wl 


DESIRk. 
XCIX. 


"Tis much enfier to ſuppreſs a firſt De- 
ire, than to fatiyfy all thoſe that follow | 
t. 


Aging 
zfurey 
(ſent, ? | 

C. 


Nefore we paſtionately deſire a Thing, 


e mould examine into the Happineſh of - 


ed uns ts Pollellor, 
their 


ought Cl, 
their i _ 

We ſhould never paſſionately defire 
Iny Thing, if we were perfectly ac 
huainted with the Objeets of our De- 
ö re, 


Sir os Mare ſays, * The World 
„ a 4 * is undone by looking at Things at a 
8 0 Diſtance,” 


n DisGUISE, 
IRE, |  DisGvisn, | 


. 
DISs ours k. | 


ClI. 


If we took as much Pains to be what 
we ought, as we do to deceive others 
by diſguiſing what we are; we might 
appear as we are, without being at the 
Trouble of any Diſguiſe, 


CIII. 4 


We are ſo uſed to diſguiſe ourſelves, | 
to others, that at laſt we diſguiſe oure | 
ſelves even to % ſelues. 


CIV. 


There are ſome diſguiſed Falſhooty, | 
fo like I ruths, that 'twould be to judg, | 


u not to be deceived by them, |, 
Dis rauer. | 

= © 

Our r Diſtruſt juſtifies the Deceit of 


others, 
« Mult] 


MAXIMS 4% 


. Multi fallere docuerunt dum timent 
Fc falli; & alii jus peccandi ſuſpicando fe- 


„ cerunt.” Senec. ep. 3. Many Men 


4 rovoke others to over-reach them by 
heir exceſſive Suſpicion ; their extraor- 


glinary Diſtruſt in ſome Sort juſtifying 


q the Deceit. Houaye. | 


CVI 
That which commonly hinders us 


| rom ſhewing the Bottom of our Hearts 


it of 
dultl 


80 Friends, is not ſv much Diſtruſt of 
\3bem, as Diſtruſt of ourſelves, 


_CVII, 


1 Whatever Diſtruſt we may have of 

People's Sincerity, we always believe 
they are more ingenuous with us than 
ich any body elle, 


E AGE. 


CVIII. 


7 It Man don't find Eaſe In bin 
tr in vain to ſeek it chere. | 


F - _ Evvuca- 


> e 
EpUcAT ION. 
CIX. 


The common Education of young 
People is the inſtilling into them a ſecond 


ELoqQurNcs. 
X. 


There js as much Eloquenee In the [ 
Tone of Velee, in the Look, and in [| 


the Geſture of an Orator, as In the 
Cholee of Words, 


True Eloquenee conſiſts in faying all q 
that is proper, and nothing but what lis 
| proper 0 5 L 


1 
= 


 EmpLoyMant, BH 
xu. q 


"Thy eaſier to appear m_ of the | 
mploy= 


ig all 7 
\at ls 


f the / 
play= : 
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mployments we have not, than of 
thoſe we have. 


CXIN, 


We may appear great in an Employ- 


| ment below our Merit; but we often 
appear little in an Employment that is 
* too great ſor us, 


Tacitus ſays of Galba, that while he 


\ the * as 4 Subject, he ſeened vhove his Con- 


d in 
the 


dition z and lad he never attained the 
Imperial Uiznity, every body would have 


Judged bin Jleſzrving of it, “ Major | 


« Privato vilus, dum privatus fult z & 
« amnium con{enſu eapax Imperil, nift 
6 Imperalict,” th IT) Hiyyaye, | 


ENVv. 
. 
We love much better thoſt who en- 


deavour to lmitate us, than thoſe Who 
| F 2 | Arte 


32 MAXIM 8 


ſtrive to equal us. For Imitationg is « q 
Sign of Eſteem, but Competiton of 
Envy. | | "WM 


« Non ita certandi cupidus, quam 1 
e propar amoi em, 4 
« uod te imitari aveo.“ 


Lucret, 


1 follow you, not as a Competitor, 
put as an wmiring lmitator, 


CXV., 


we often glory in the moſt erlminal 
Paſſlens z but Envy is a ſhameful Paſlion 
We never dare on. 


XVI. 


2 js in ſome fort rational and 
uſt ; ſince it only aims at the Preſerva- 
tion of a Good which belongs, or which 
we think belongs, to us: Whereas En- 


is a Frenzy that cannot bear the 
ood of others, | 
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CXVIL. 


Our Approbation of thoſe who are 
Intering into the World is often owing = 
Jo our ſecret Envy of thoſe who are well 
1 ettled in it. | 


CXVIII. 


pPrlde, which excites ſo much Envy, 


Helps us often allo to moderate It, 


XIX. 


Envy ls mere |rreconclleable than 
latred, N 


OX, 
Envy is deſtrayed by true Friendſhips 


and 1 

va- und Coquetry by true Love, 

ich 1 1 

= | xx. 

the Our Envy always outlives the Feli- 
Fcity of its Object. 

1 1} 


yz - ont 


CXXII. 


There are ſtill more People free from 9 
Intereſt, than from Envy. 14 
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CXXIII, 


Nothing E fo catching as 1 f 
B nor is there ever great Good or Ill done 
| that don't produce its like, We imitate 
j good Attions thre! Emulation z and bad 
ones thro? the Malignity of our Nature, 
which Shame — 2 and Example 
emanelpates. I 


FAMILIARITY, 
* CRxXIV. 


Familiarity is a Suſpenſion of almoſt * 
all the Laws of Civility z which Liber- 4 
tiniſm has introduced into Society under 
the Notion of Eaſe, 

„„ FA vo- 
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FAVOURITES, 


CXXV. 


The Hatred of Favourites | is nothing 


more than the Love of Favor. Our In- 
dlggnation at not poſſeſſing it ourſelves is 
ſoothed and mitigated by the Contempt 
we expreſy for thoſe who do; and we 
dong kefuſe them our Homage, becauſe wo 
are not able to deprive them of that 
1 bad 2 which proeures them the Homage of 
are, every one elſe. 


ple 


FAULTS, 
CXXVI. 
We ſhould not be much concerned 


þ about Faults we have the Courage ta 
f 0 Own. 


oxxvn. 


A great Genius will ſincerely ac- 
knowled ge 
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knowledge both his DefeRts and eite. Inc 


tions: For 'tis a Wenkneſt not to own 


the Good or Ill that is in us. 
CXXVII 


If we had no Faults ourſelves, we 
ſhould not take ſuch Pleaſure in obſerv- 
Ing thoſe of others. 


CXXIX. 


We are often more agreeable thro" 
our Faults, than thro' our good Quali- 
ties, 


CXXX, 


There are People who are diſagree- 
able with great Merit; and others who 
with great Faults are agreeable, 


People are diſagreeable with great Me- 
rit.] * Quædam Virtutes Odio ſunt; ſe- 
« veritas obſtinata, invictus adverſum 
“ gratiam animus.” Tac. A. 15. There 
are odious Virtues ; ſuch as an inflexible 
Severity, 


fr. 
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1 seele and an Intergrity that _ of 
Pp no Favour, 


CXXXI, 


We acknowledge our Faults, In order 
Fto repalr by our Sincerity the Hurt they 
© do us In the Oplnlon of others, 


CXXXI1I, 5 


Oaly great Men have great Faults, 
cxxxin. 


3 Diſhoneſt Men conceal their Faults 
from themſelves, and others: Honeſt 
Men know them well, and confeſs 
them. 


5 cxxxiv. 


We confeſs ſmall Faults to inſinuate 
Achat we have no great ones, 


} WE 


— There are ſome Faults, which when 
e if well- 


. 


than Virtue itſelf, 


_ conceal them. 
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L 
well- managed make a greater Figure 
no 

CXXXVI, q 


We have not Aﬀarance enough to 


ſay in general, that we have no Faults, | 


and our Laune no good Qualities; but : 
in Particulars we ſeem to think ſo, | 


CXXXVIL = 2 


We have no Faults but what are more 
excuſable than the Means we uſe o 


R Sa 
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CXXXVII. | 
We boaſt of the Faults that are the | 

Oppoſites to thoſe we really have; thus, t 

if we are irreſolute we glory in our 


Obſtinacy. 
„ | 
We eaſily excuſe in our Friends the 
Faults that don't affect us. . þ 


CXL, 
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en. 


zure | 
We endeavour to get Reputation by 
Khoſe Faults we won't amend. 


= CXLI. 
Oy „ 
Its, It ſeems as if Men thought they had 
but 1 ot Faults enow; for they increaſe their 
Number by certain affected Singulari- 
ties; which are cultivated ſo carefully, 
Itmat at laſt they become natural Defects, 


| 1 end their Power to reform. 
ore . 


to 


FEAR. 


EA. 


the Few Cowards know the Extent of 
us, their Fears. 
dur 
FiDELITY. 
CXLIII. 
he 4 
The Fidelity of moſt Men is but an 


Art 


60 M A X 1 M 8. 
Art of gelf. love to procure Confidence. 
Tis a Means to raiſe us above others, by | 


making us the Depoſitaries of momen- J * 
tous Concerns. | Tr 


' CXLIV. 41 
ru more difficult to be faithful to a Ml 


Miſtreſs when on good Terms with her, Pet) 
than when on bad. Fla 


FLATTERY, 
CAI. 


| We ſhould have but little Pleaſure 
| were we never to flatter ourſelves, 


CXLVI, 


Did we not flatter ourſelves, the Flat- 
tery of others could never hurt us, 


3 = 9-4 


*« Adulatione ſervilia fingebant, ſecu- 
eri qe fragilitate eredentis.“ Tac. A. 16. 
People flatter us, becauſe they can de- 

pend on our Credulity. Houſſaye. 


MAXIM S. 61 
CXLVII. 


Flattery | is a Sort of bad Money, ta 
hich our Vanity gives Currency, 


CXLVIII. 


Men ſometimes think they hate Flat. 
Fery, but they hate only the A of 
Flattering, 


de. * 


by 15 
AY 
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i Fotty, 
{ CxLIxX. 


e | Folly attends us cloſe thro! our whole 
Lives; and if any one ſeems wiſe, 'tis 
merely becauſe his Follies are proportio- 
Pate to his Age, and fortune, | 


\F 
| * 


1 CL, 
"A | He who lives without Folly is not ſs 
; q iſe as he i imagines, | 


| 6 


6a. MAELIMS 
CLI. 


As we grow old we grow more fooliſh | 
and more wiſe, | 


CLI. , 
'Tis great Folly to be wiſe by ones ; 
ſelf, 4 


CLIII. 


Some Follies are catching as Con- 
taglons. 


CLIV. q 

Ee. Fools are greater Fouls than | 4 

young ones. br b 
lv. 


There are People fated to be Fools; 
who not only commit Follies by Choice, 
but are even conſtrained to do ſo by For- 
| tune, 4 
-CLv1, | 


\ 


WANT mHL © 
CLVI. 


iſh i No Fools are fo troubleſome as thoſe 
2 who have ſome Wit. 


| FoRTUNR. 
CLVII. 


Whatever Difference may appear in 
Mens Fortunes, there is nevertheleſs a 
certain Compenſation of Good and Ill 
that makes all equal, 


« Magne Fortune pericula,” Tac. 4. 
4. Ex mediocritate Fortune pauciora 
« pericula,” Tac, A. 14. A great For- 
tune runs great Riſques z a moderate one 
is ſecure, Houſſaye. 
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Multos qui conflictari videantur 
HhBeatos; ac pleroſque quanquam mag- 

ce, f nas per opes miſerrimos,” Tac. A. 6. 
or- Many who ſeem wretched are happy; 
and many are miſerable in the midſt of 
Riches, Heufaye. GE 
= (3 4 CLVIII. 
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„„ MARITIME 
CL.  - 


Fortune turns every thing to the Ad- 
vantage of her Favorites. 1 


“ Aderat Fortuna etiam ubi artes de. 1 
« fuiſſent,” Tac. H. 5, Fortune often 
belps out the Want of Ability, Houſſaye, } 1 


CLIN, 


The Happineſs and Mifery of Men 1 
depend no leſs on their 7 emper than 
Fortune. = | 


« Thre' eertaln Humors, or Pall. 
« ons, and from Temper —_ a Man 
« may be completely miſerable, let his 
outward Circumſtances be ever ſa 
« fortunate,” Shaftsbury's Charafters || 
vol. 2, p. * 1 


TI. x. 


Fortune breaks us of many Faults 
which Reaſon cannot, 


Paupercs i} 


nn «@ 


Pauperes Neceſſitas, Divites Satietas, 


Ad. ? in melius mutat. Neceflity reforms the 
Poor, and Satiety the Rich. Fou/faye. 

FE CLXI. 

55 The ae of N WIE of 


Men by their Reputation, or Fortune. 


Z * Studia militum In Cæcinnam incli- 
{ 10 „ nabant, vigore wtutis, proceritute eor- 
s porls, & quodam inane Favore,” Tac, 

q 1 2. The Soldiers were well- affected 
to Cecinnay becauſe he was in his Prime, 


tall and majeſtle, and much In vogue, 
lan Rule. 
2 LL XII. 


To be great, we muſt know how eto 
puſh our Fortunes ta the utmoſt, 


[ CLXIII. 
ts, Fortune ſhews our Virtues and Vices, 
s Light does Objects. APIS 


res 1 — . Ambigua 


— 
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« Ambigua de Veſpaſiano fama; ſo- 
„ luſque omnium ante fe principum in 
melius mutatus eſt,” Tac. H. 1. Ve- 


ſpaſiun's Reputation was ambiguous, and 
he was the firſt Lmperôr who altered for |! 


the better. Houfſaye. 


% Primus Antonius noquaquam part 
« inngc:ntia poſt Cremonam (exciſam) 


« agebat; ſatisfactum bello ratus, ſeu fe- ' 
« licitas in tall ingenio avaritiam, ſuper- | 


« bjam eteteruque occulta mala, patefe- 
« elt.“ Tue. tt 4 Aithony, after the 
Deſtruftlon of Crrmine, behaved no lon= 
ger with Difſeretlen and Moderation z 
whether that he conſidered the War as 


ended; er that Proſperity diſcloſed his. | 
Avarlee, Ambitſen, and other hitherto. | 


eoncealed Viees, Hoyfaye, 5 
CLXIV. 


Fortune never ſeems ſo blind to any 
as to thoſe on whom ſhe beſtows na 
Vavor — | 
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GG 


We ought to be able to anſwer for 


e- | 
id our Fortune, to be able to anſwer for 
or what we ſhall do. 


CLXVI. 


3 We ſhould manage our Fortune as. 
our Conſtitution z enjoy it when good, 
have Patience when 'tis bad, and never 

apply violent Remedies but in caſes of 
Neceſſity, . 


CLXVII. 


| Fortune und Caprles * the 
Wor d. | | 


FRIENDSHIP, 
CLXVIII. 


What is commonly called Friendſhip 
is only a Partnerſhip z a reciprocal Re- 
gard for one another's Intereſts z and an 
Exchange 


6 MAXIM S. 


Exchange of good Offices; in a word 'tis 
a mere Traffic, wherein Self-love al- 
ways propoſes to be a Gainer. 


CLXIX. 


Tho! moſt of the Friendſhips of the 
World ill deſerve the Name of Friend- 
ſhips; yet a Man may make uſe of them | 
on Occaſion, as of a Traffic whoſe Re- 
turns are uncertain, and in which 'tis | 
uſual to be cheated, l 


CLXX. 


In the Adverſity of our Friends, we 
always find ſomething that don't di iſdleaſa 
us, 


"A - win © RA$}a==u 


 CLXX1, 


The Reaſon we are ſo changeable in f 
our Friendſhips is, that tis difficult to 
know the Qualities of the Heart, and 

7 eaſy to now thoſe of the Head, 


CLXXIL, 


e 69 
car 


We cannot love any 'Thing but on 
our own Account; and we only follow 
our T'aſte and Inclination when we pre- 
fer our Friends to ourſelves; And yet 
tis this Preference that alone conſtitutes 
true and perfect Friendſhip, 


cLXXIII. 


"Tis more Uhonourable to diſtruſt a 
Friend than to be deceived by him, 


CLXXIV, 


We often imagine we love Men in 
Power, when Intereſt is the true Reaſon 
of our Friendſhip for them ; We eſpouſe 
not their Party to do them good, but ta 
receive Good at their Hands, 


Fatehor et fuiſſe me Sejano amicum, 
e et ut eſſem expetiſſe Ut quiſque 
e Sejano intimus, ita ad Cœſaris amiciti- 
« am validus.“ Tac. A. 5. Town L was 
Sejanus's . and that 1 was very 

deſirous 
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deſirous to be ſo: For there was no other 
Road to Favor. Houſſuye. 


cLxxv. 

Self-love magnifies, or diminiſhes, N 

the good Qualities of our Friends, in 
Proportion to the Satisfaction we take 


in them; and we judge of their Merit 
by the 'T'erms they keep with us. ; 


CLXXVI, 


We ſometimes complain of our 
Friends lightly, to Juſtify our own Le- 


CLXXVII. 


We are not mueh troubled at the 
Misfortunes of our Friends, when they | 
give us an Oppartunity of ſignalizing | 
our Affection ſor them. 


C. xXXVII. 


When we exaggerate the Love our | 
Friends | 


ti 


Friends bear us, tis often leſs out of Gra- 


titude, than the Deſire of prejudicing 
People in favour of our Merit, 


CLXXIX, 


her 


We always love thoſe who admire us; 
but we don't __ love thoſe whom we 
| admire. 


CLXXX. 


Rare as true Love is, 'tis leſs ſo than 
true Friendſhip, 


CLXXXI1, 


The Reaſon why few Women glve 
into Friendſhip is, that Friendſhip Is in. 
ſipid to thoſe who have experienced 
Love, 


„% Par la meme raiſon que le meilleur 
6 Vin paroit fade, quand on a gouts des 
5 liqueurs,” In the ſame Manner as 
Wine is inſipid to Dram-Drinkers ; fays 
Ai de la Roche; who having profeſ- 

__  fedly 


» m A K 1 . 


ſedly undertook to comment on every 
Maxim of our Author, has nothing elſe 
worth tranſcribing. 


CLXXXII. 


In Friendſhip, as in Lan, we are 
often happier thro” our Ignorance, than 
Knowledge, 


cLXxxXIII. 


Tris diffcult to love thoſe we don't 
eſteem z but 'tis no leſs difficult to love 


thoſe we cſteem much more than our- 
ſelves, 


CLAXXIV, 


We are nearer loving thoſe that hate 
us, than thoſe that love us more than woe 
deſire, 


Cl. xXxxv. 


The greateſt Effort of Friendſhip is 
not the aver our Faults to a 
. | Friend ; 


O 
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own. | 
CLXXXVI. 
The Charm of Novelty, and long 
Habit, oppoſite as they are, equally 


conceal from us the Faults of our 
Friends. 


CLXXXVII. 


The Generality of Friends WER us out 
of conceit with Friendſhip, and the Ge- 
nerality of religious People make us out 
of conceit with Religion, 


CLXXXVIII. 


Nothing is more natural or mor? fal- 


laclous, than a Belief that we are bo- 


loved 0 


CLAXXIX, 


Renewed Friendſhips require more 
Conduct than thoſe that have never been 


broke. 
H GALLAN- 
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Friend; tis the pointing out to him his 
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„% M n . 
GALLANTSV. 
Cx. 
There are Women who never had 
an Intrigue; but there are ſcarce any 
who never had but One, 


CXCI. 


Love 10 the ſmalleſt Purt of Gallan- 
try. 


Wes foldom talk of & Woman's firſt | 
Intrigue before ſhe has had a ſeeend, 


Guony - , 
CXC1IIL, 


The Glory of great Men ought al- ö 
ways to be rated according ta the Means 
uſed to ue it. A 


CXCIV, 


% 
7 
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We exalt the Reputation of ſome, to 

depreſs that of others; nor ſhould we 
always extol ſo much the Prince 6f 
Conde and Marſhal Turenne, had we 
not a mind to blame both, 


« Populus neminem fine Æmulo 
« ſinit.“ Tuc. A. 14. The Public gives 


to every great Man a Rival. Henley. 


LX CV. 


is as eommendable to be proud 
with reſpeék to ones (elf, as 'tls kldleu⸗ 
lous to be ſo with reſpect to others, 


Proud with reſpect te ones felf,] One 
of Pythagarai's Precepts Was, war Of 
E . „ee ene; above all things 
have a Reyerence far yourſelf, 


CXCVI, 


We would not willingly loſe our 
Lives, and yet we would fain acquire 


6 . 


Glory, Hence it is that gallant Men 
uſe more Addreſs and Wit to avoid 
Death, than Men leurned in the Laws 
de to preſerve their Eſtates, 


| GoonpNeds. 
xn. 


Nothing le more ſearce than true 
Qoodneſhy even thoſe who Imagine 
they poſſeſy It, have commonly nothing 


more than Coemplalſanee, or Weak» 


nefh, 
ex. 


l very difficult to diſtinguiſh dif- | 
ſuſive, general Goodneſs, from great 
| Addreſs, | | J 


CXCIX, 


None deſerve the Name of Good, | 
who have not Spirit enough to be bad; | 
N the | 
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the Goodneſs of other People being or- 
dlnarlly but Indolence, or Impotence, 


« Segnis, pavidus, & Scala Inne- 
1 * cons.” Tac, H. 1. Lazy, timorous, 
and good thro! Stupidity, Horfaye, 


| Caprice Is alſo, an Mr, Pope has obſer- 
ved, ſometimes a Source of Qoodnelh z 
„And made a Widow happy for a 


„ Whim,? 
CO, 


A Feel has x not Stuff enough to * 
a good Man, 


CCI. 


Only reſolute People can be truly 
good-natured; ſuch as commonly ſeem 
ſo are only weak; and are eaſily ſoured, 


H 3 Goo 


8 MAXIM 8. 
Goov Sanss. 


CCII. 


| Good Senſe ſhould be the Teſt of all 
Rules, both ancient and modern; what- 
ever is incompatible therewith is falſe. 


GovnxRn. [ 5 
© + | 


'Tis more difficult to prevent ones 4 
being governed, than to govern others. 


Tacitus ſays of Agricola, that he go- |! 

verned his Family; which many find a 
harder Taſk than to govern a Province. 
Domum ſuam eoercuitz quod pleriſ- 
« que haud minus arduum eſt quam 
« Provinciam regere,” FHouſſaye, | 


Gazar MIN. 
CCIV. 


sales great Men can neither beſtow, ; 
Health 


© 


o 
F 
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nnn 


Health of Body, nor Peace of Mind, 
we certainly pay too dear for all elle 


they can. 
GRAVITY. 


ee. 


Gravity is a myſterious Carriage of 


the Body, invented to cover the De- 


fects of the Mind. 

Lord Shaftsbury ſays, ** that Gravity 
« is of the very Eſſence of Impoſture.“ 
Grac k. 

CCI. 


A good Grace is to the ts what 
good Senſe is to the Mind. 


GRREDIN ESS. 
CCVII. 


Au able Man will regulate the Rank 
ot 
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of his Intereſts, and conduct them in 
proper Order, Our Greedineſs often 
hurts us; by making us proſecute fo 
many thin;:s at once, that by too ear- 
neſtly deſiring the Teſs conſiderable we 
mils of the more important, 


GRATITUDR, 


CCVIII. 


"I's with Oratitude as with Honeſty 
among Traders g it helps to earry on 
Buſineſs z and we pay, not beeauſe we 


ought, but to find the ealler Credit an- 


other Tims, 
CelIX. 


Not all who diſcharge thelr Debts of b 


Gratitude ſhould flatter themſelves that 
they are grateful, 


COX, 


The Reaſon of tho 3 * 
| \ e 


t 
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WAITING KO 


the expected Returns of Gratitude, is, 
that the Pride of the Giiver and Receiver 


1 can never agree about the Value of the 
Obligation. 


CCxl. 


There is a cenain warm Gratitude 


| which not only acquits us of Fayors re- 


ceived z but even, while we do but re- 
pay our Friends what we owed them, 
makes them our Debtors. 


« a grateful Mind 
« By owing, owes net; but (till pays! 


i at nee 
bi Indebied and diſeharged.““ 
Ilten. Par. loft, | 


CCXII. 


The Gratitude of moſt Men Is only a 
ſecret Deſire to revolve greater Fa- 
vors. 


HAPP1- 


t mM „ 
HAPPINESS, 
ccxiII. 


None are ſo happy, or unhappy, as 
they imagine, 5 | 


CCXIV, = 
We take leſs Pains to be happy, than I Gn 
to appear ſo. | } 
= COXV, Th 
- Hoppinefh is in the Taſte, not In the Fl || 
—_ and we are made happy by Jl f; 
pollb1 "g what we love; not what J . 
ethers think lovely, 8 
Herace (peaks thus of luxurious eating : | 
if Nan in care nidare voluptas 
e Zumma, ſed in te iplo elt: tu Pul- 
s mentaria quiere | 
bv Sudando.“ | Oat, A, l, 2, ly 
ys 


The Pleaſure of eating lies not in | 
what 
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what you eat, but in yourſelf; There. - 
fore Exerciſe makes Delicacies, 

Hara. 
CC Xl. 


When our Hatred id too violent, it 


1 ſinks us beneath thole we late, 


Hatred, ] Tacitus lays, that Men hate 
thoſe they luſure:  Pioptiinn human. 
© (gent elk, ods query lat.“ And 
thi italian Mae is t C ofhenle non 
i perde Mai; Ive win Injurs 
vou, never fergive your Fe 


HEART, 


COX VIL, 


Every bady ſpeaks well of his Heart, 
" Hug darcs ſpeak well of his 
lead. | | 


CCXVI11I, 


„% M AX IMS. 
| CCXVIII, 


The Head is —_ the Bubble of 
the Heart, 


Bouhours, in his Art de Penſer, writes, 


% Pluſieuis diroient en periode quarree, Þ 
« que quelques reflexions que fuſſe “ 
„ Eſprit, & quelque reſolutions qu'il Þ 

« prenne pour corriger ſes travers, le. 
% premier ſentiment du Coeur renverſe Þ 
66 tous ſex projets. Mais i! n' appartlent Þ 


« qu' a M. de la Rochefoucault de dire 


« tout en un mot, que I Eſprit eft tou- Þ; 


jours la Dupe du Coeur.“ Many 


eould have ſaid In a found Perled, that!“ 
whatever Reflectlens the Mind may!“ 

make, and whatever Reſolutions it may 
take to reform its lrregularities, the firit Þ 
Motion of the Heart overturns all its Pro- 
Jets, But the Duke d% la Rochefoucautt |: 
alone can ſay all this in a Word, “ the 
Head is an the Dupe of the Heart. "| 


CCXIX. 


Thoſe who are well acquainted with | 
their } 


NAR1a ds 3 
their Head, are not always ſo with 
their Heart, 

CCXX, 


The Head can't long act the Part of 
the Heart. "He 


COXXI, 


'The Imagination can't invent ſo ma⸗ 
ny Contrarletles as are naturally In the 
eart of Man, 


HEROKS, 
CEXKXI!, 
Whatever great Advantages Nature 


can give, ſhe can't without Fortunes 


Cancurrence make Heroes, 
COXXIIL 


There are Heroes in In, as well as in 
Good. 


* Tacitu 


8% MAXIM s. 


Tacitus of Petronius: ** Ut alios in- 
« duſtria, ita hunc Ignavia, protulerat 
« ad famam; habebaturque non ganeo 
« & profligator, ſed erudito luxu.“ A. 
16. Others acquire Fame by Induſtry, 
he got it by Effeminacy; yet he was not 
| accounted a Debauchee or Spendthrift, 
but a Man of Taſte in Pleaſure, Honſſaye. 


Hownovn, 
cexxiv. 


Acquired Honour is Surety for more, 


Hop. 
COXXV, 


H 
thro! 


It does more; it extends its Influence 
beyond the Grave; and helps to recon- 
cile us to the Stroke of Death. 


Ve agreeably enough, 


« Hope ; 


ope deceitful as it is, carries ud | 
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ſome diſagreeable. 
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« Hope travels thro', nor quits us 
« when we die,” 


Pope. 
HumMovuR, 
COXXVI, 


"aw Caprice is ſtill more extravagant 
than that of Fortune, 


CCXXVII, 


Our Faney ſets the Value on all we 


receive from Fortune, 


SCXXVII. 


Our Humour has more Faults than 
our Walt 


CCXXIX. 


We may fay of Mens Tempers, as of 
moſt Buildings, that they have ſeveral 
Faces; of which ſome are agreeable, 


I 2 CCXXX, 


38 M AX IMS. 
'CCXXRe 


The Humours of the Body have a re- 


gular, ſtated, Courſe ; which inſenſibly 


influences the Will: They circulate to- 
gether, and ſucceſſively exerciſe a ſecret 
Power over us; ſo as to have a conſide- 
rable Share in all our Actions, tho' we 
don't perceive it. 


cc xxx. 


Madmen and Fools ſee every thing 
thro' the Medium of Humour, 


' COXXXIIL 


The Calm, or Diſquiet, of our Tem- 


per depends not ſo much on Affairs of 
Moment; as on an agrecable, or diſ- 


agreeable Niſpoſition of the Trifles that 
daily occur, 


Hy 
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HYPOCRISY. + 


CCXXXIII, 


ment is the Homage of Vice to 
Virtue. 


JEALOUSY. 


CCXXXIV. 


'Tis ſometimes agreeable to a Man to 
have a jealous Wife; for ſhe is always 
talking of what pleaſes him. | 


CCXXXV. 


Only ſuch Perſons as avoid giving 
Jealouſy are deſerving of it. 


CCXXXVI. 
Jealouſy is always born with Love, 


but don't always die with it. 


_ CCXXXVIIL 


1 is maintained by Doubt; 
13 and 


1 Al. 1 
1 


oO MAXTM . 
and either becomes Madneſs, or ceaſes, 
as ſoon as we come at Certainty. 


COCXXXVII. 


In Jealouſy there is more Self-love 
than Love, 


Witneſs Rhadami/lus, who threw his 
beloved Wife into a River; (“ timore 
Eger ne quis relicta potiretur.“ Tac, 
A. 12.) that ſhe might not fall into the 
Hands of ſome other Man. FHouſſaye- 


CCXXXIX, 


There is a Species of Love whoſe 
Exceſs prevents Jealouſy, 


_ CCXL, 
| Jealouſy is the greateſt of Evils, and 


the leaſt pitied by thoſe who occaſion 
it. | | | 


IL. 19, 


TY 


rn 
Ir. 
CCXLI. 
Philoſophy eaſily triumphs over paſt 
and future Ills; but the preſent triumph 
over her, 
CCXLII, 


The Good we have received from a 


Man ſhould make us bear with the III. 


he does us. 


Tis not ſo dangerous to do Ill to 


moſt Men as to do them too much 


Good. 


 « Beneficia eo uſque læta ſunt, dum 
% videntur Exſolvi Poſe; ubi multum 
« antevenère, pro Gratia Odium red- 
e ditur.“ Tac. A. 4. When Benefits: 
are ſuch as can never be repaid, the Bene- _ 
factor is uſually hated, inſtead of thank- 
ed, Houſſaye. | 

CCXLIV, 


* 


% M . 


ccxLIv. 


A Readineſs to believe III without 
Examination is the Effect of Pride and 
Lazineſs, We are willing to find Peo. 


ple guilty, and unwilling to be at the 


Trouble of examining into the Accu- 
ſation, 


CCXLV, 


Our Weakneſs often gets the better 
of thoſe Ills which our Reaſon could 


not, | ea 


 InconsTANCY,. 
_ CCXLVI, 


There is an Inconſta ney that proceeds 


from the Levity, or Weakneſs, of the 


Mind; which makes it give into every 


body's Opinions: And there is another 


Inconſtancy, that is more excuſable, 
which ariſes from Satiety of Things. 
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INGRATITUDE. 
ccxL vi. 


; | An extraordinary Haſte to diſcharge 
an Obligation is a Sort of Ingratitude. 


ccxLvIII. 


. nes, 16 ren 


| There are ſome ungrateful People 
{ who are.leſs to be blamed for their In- 
r | gratitude than their Benefactors. 


N een 


We ſeldom find People ungrateful as. 
long as we are in a Condition to ſerve 
them. | 


cc. 


"Tis no great Misfortune to oblige 
ungrateful People; but 'tis an inſup- 
portable one to be forced to be under an 
obligation to a Scoundrel. 


IN- 


94 MAXIM 8, 


A 
RE 70 
INFIDELIT . | 
Women in Love ſooner forgive great 6 
| Indiſcretions than ſmall Infidelities, 
CCLII. 


Men find It more difficult to heck t 
the leaſt Infidelity to themſelves, than 
the 9 to others. 


Ixvoe ves. = 
CCL, N 
Inneeenee don't find near fo much 
Protection as Guilt, 
3 IlxrEREZST. 
Cellv. 


Intereſt ſpeaks all Languages, and 
acts 


at 
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enlightens others. 
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acts all Parts, even that of the diſinte- 
reſted Perſon, 


CCLV. 
Intereſt, which blinds ſome People, 


'CCLVI, 


The Name of Virtue is as ſerviceable 
to Intereſt as Vice, | 


CCLVII, 


Intereſt ſets at work all the Virtues 
and Viees, 


CCLVIN, 


Good-nature, that Boaſter of Its great 
Senſibility, is often ſtifled by the ſmalleſt 
Intereſt, 

CCLIX, 


We condemn Vice, and extol Virtue, 
merely through Intereſt, 
_ CCLX, 


96. MAXIM S. 
9 


Tis only in little Intereſts that we 
uſually venture to diſdelieve Aen. 
ances. 


| on 
InTREPIDITY, 
CCLXI. 
Intrepldlty is an _— Strength 
of the Soul, that renders it ſuperior to kt 
the "Trouble, Diſorder, and Emotion, M1 ; 
which the Appearance of great Danger „, 
might exelte. And 'tls by this Qually | 
that Heroes maintain thelr Tranquillity, 
and preſerve the free Uſe of their Rea- 
ſon, in the moſt ſurprlaing and dreadful 
Accidents, 
JUDGMENT: SM 
| OL 
ur body complains of his Me- 
mory, but of. his Judgment, 66 


J vs- 


we 
ar- 


Jus rien. 
| CCLXIII. 


The Love of Juſtice is in moſt Men 
only the Fear of ſuffering by Injuſtice. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


CCLXIV, 
To know Things well, we ſhould 


know them in Detall z and as that is In 
a manner Infinite, our Knowledge ls al- 
Ways ſuperfielal and Imperfect, 


LAEIN EOS, 
 ECEXV, 


While Lazineſs, Timidity, and 
Shame, keep us within the Bounds of 
our Duty; our Virtue often runs * 
with the Honour. 


Metus temporum ohtentui, ut quod 
“ Segnitia erat Sapi:ntia vocaretur.,' 


Tac l 


gs MAXIM Ss. 


Tac. H. x. There are Times wherein 
Timidity paſſes for Wiſdom. ©* Gnarus 
„„ ſub Nerone temporum quibus Inertia 
* pro Sapientia fuit.” Under Nero 
*twas Wiſdom to be inactive. Houſſaye, 


CCLXVI. 


Tis a Miſtake to imagine that only 
the violent Paſſions, ſuch as Ambition 
and Love, can triumph over the reſt, 

Lazineſs, languid as it is, often maſters 
them all; ſhe indeed influences all out 
Deſigns and Actions, and inſenſibly con- 
ſumes and deſtroys both the Paſſions und 
the Virtues, 


CCLXVII- 


We have more Lazineſs in our Minds 
than in our Bodies, | 


LIBERALITY, 
CCLXVIII, 


What is called Liberality i is ſeldom 
more 
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WAX IM 5 -- 3 
more than the Vanity of Giving ; of 
which we are fonder than of what we 
give. 


Love. 
CCLXIX. 


'Tis hard to define Love: However 
we may ſay of it, that in the Soul 'tis a 
Deſire to reign in Minds 'tis a Sympa- 
thyz and in Bodies 'tis only a ſecret In- 
clination to enjoy what we love after 
many Difficulties, 


This is ſurely but a dark, confuſed Ac- 


count of Love; and hardly will any one 


cry out, after having read it, Nune ſcia 
quid fit amor, Mr, Hobbes has much bet- 
ter defined it, in much fewer Words; 
« Itis, ſays he, the Love of one ſingu- 
e larly, with Deſire to be ſingularly be- 
„ loved, And the ſame with Fear that 
the Love is not mutual, is Jealouſy.” ws 


| Leviath, 


K 2 CCLXX., 


06 . 
CCR. | 


No Diſguiſe can long conceal Love 
where it is, nor feign it where it is 


not, 


CCLXXI, 


As 'tis not in our Power to love, or 
to let it alone; a Lover has no Right to 


complain of his Miſtreſs's Inconſtancy, 


nor ſhe of her Lover's Levity, 
CCLXXII. 


To judge ef Love by meſt of Its Ef. 
Teets, one would think it more like 
Hatred than Kindneſs, | 


% Quod petlere premunt arctè, faelunt - 
que dolorem 
« Corporis, et dentes illidunt ſepe la- 
es bellis,” 

Lucret, J. 4. 


What they deſired, they hurt; and 
midſt the Bliſs | 
„ Räaiſe 


MAXIM S. rex. 


Raiſe Pain ; when often with a furious 
Kiſs - 
They wound the balmy Lip,— 


1 Creech. 
SCL. X XIII. 


There are few People but what are 
aſhamed of Amours when the Fit is 
over. 


CCLXXIV. 


There is only ene Sort ef Love, but 


p there are a thouſand different Coples of 
= it, 


1 
CELXXV, 
i. Love, like Fire, can't ſubſiſt with- 
out continual Motion; and ceaſes te 
= exiſt, as ſoon as it ceaſes to hape or 
fear, 


CCLXXVI. 


Love lends his Name to many a Cor- 


le K 3 reſ pondence 
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reſpondence wherein he is no more con- 
cerned than the Doge in what is done 
at Venice. 


CCLXXVII. 


The more one loves a Miſtreſs, the 
readier one is to hate her, 


CCLXXVIIL 


The leaſt Fault of a Woman who 
has abandoned herſelf to Love, is to 
love, 


« Viros ad unum quodque maleficium 
« ſingule cupiditates impellunt z mu— 
„leres autem ad omnia maleficia cupi- 
„e ditas una dueit.“ Cie. J. 4. de Art, 
Rhet, Single Vices makey Men commit 
ſingle Crimes; but one Vice makes Wo- 
men guilty of all, And the Reaſon of 
it is, the general Contempt and [l]-uſage 
that Cuſtom has made the Conſequences 
of the Forfeiture of female Virtue, For 
Women, . themſelves irrecovera- 
5 bly 


ne 


he 
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bly undone by ſuch a Slip, and treated 
as if nothing could be added to their 
Guilt; ſtick afterwards at no Crime, be- 


cauſe they know they are thought * = 
of all. 


CC XXIX. 


There are People who would never 
have been in love, if they had never 


heard talk of Love. 


CCLXXX, 


The Pleaſure of Love is Lovingy and 
we are much happier in the Paſſion we 
teel, than in what we excite, 


 CCLXXXI, 


Tis eaſier to fall in love, than to get : 
rid of it, 


CCLXXXII. 


Novelty is to Love what the Bloom 
>= 


104 IM S. | 
Le 


is to the Fruit; it gives it a Luſtre which by 


is eaſily effaced, and never returns. 
CcLXXXII. 


Tis impoſſible to love a ſecond Time 
thoſe we have really ceaſed to love. 


CCLXXXIV, 
We forgive as long as we love. 
CCLXXXV, 


In Love we often doubt of 1 we 
moſt believe, 


EOLNXNVL. 


Ik a Man thinks he loves his Miſtreſe 
for her Bake, he is much miſtaken, 


COLXXXVIL, 1 


Young Women wha would not ap- 
pear Coquets, and old Men who would 
not be — ſhould never ſpeak of 

Love | 


U 
C 
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Love as of a thing that anywiſe con- 
cerned them. 


CCLAXXVIIL 
A Woman keeps her firſt Lover long, 


when ſhe don't take a ſecond. , 


| CCLXXXINX, 


In Love they who are f ft n are 
bt cured, 


COXC, 


All the Pafflens make " eommlit 
Faults, but Love makes us guilty of the 
molt ridieulous ones. 


exe. 


In the Old-Ag eof Lave, as in that of 
Life, we — ta live ta Pain, tha? 
we ceaſe to live ta Pleaſure, 


COXCITL, 


There are many Cures for Love, but 
none of them are infallible, x 
_ COXCIIL, 


1 MARXIM 8, 
CCXCIII, 


Love, all-agreeable as he is, pleaſes 
yet more by the Manner he ſhows him- 
ſelf, than by himſelf. 


coxcrv. 
Lovers don't ſee their Miſtreſy's Faults | 
till their Enchantment is over, 
MAonAnimity, 
o X 
Manny eentemns all, te 6b- 


tal N al 
Rel. 


„ee ils ſuffleſently defined 
y its Name; yet we may ſay of it, 
. 'tis the Good-fonfe of af Pride, and 


the nableſt Way of acquiring Applauſe, 
DO Man. 
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MAN. 
CCXCVIL. 
Tis more neceſſary to ſtudy Men 


| than Books, 


CCXCVIII, 


1 and Things, have their Point 
of View: Some we ſhould ſee near to 
judge well of; of others we judge beſt 
at a Diſtance, 


COXOIX, 


' The true honeft Man Is he Who Vas 
lues Rimſelf on nothing. 


Se. 
He muſt be a truly haneſt Man wha 


d willing ta be always open ta the In- 


ſpection of honeſt en. 
Col. 
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A Man of Senſe may love like a Mad- 
man, but never like a Fool, 


Gay ſays, “ in Love we are all Fools 
« alike ;” and1I think Experience juſti· 
* his Opinion. 


MARRIAGE, 
Cen. 


There are eonyenlent Marriages, but 
no happy ones. 


Mymory, 
CCC, 
Why have we ſufficient Memory to 


_ retain the minuteſt Circumitances of 


what has happened to us; and yet not 
enough to remember how often we have 
related them to the lume Perion ? 


Mgzir, 


ARR EMS 


MERIT. 
CCCIV, 


F Thoſe who think themſelves Perſons 
of Merit, take a Pride in being unlucky 


in order to make themſelves, and others, 
believe, that they are worthy to be the 
| Butt of Fortune, 


CCCV, 


To undecelve a Perſon _—_— in 
Fayour of his Merit, is to do him the 
! ſame bad Office as was done to the Mad- 
man at Atbens, who fancied all the Veſ= 
! ſels that eame into the Port belonged to 
8 him, * 


* | Madman at Athens] Ailian tells this 


t 


w Sa, > NE a Ee. res ? 
2 o 6 - 
I 0s 


. Story, and calls him Thallus. 
e Bad Office] 


“% Que feroit-il, helas, fi a au- 
„ dacieux 

« Alloit pour ſon malheur lui deſiller 
| 66 les 


tro MAXIMS 


6« les yeux ? 


% Qu'i] maudiroit le Jour ou ſon ame 


6 inſenſce 


Perdit ' heureuſe Erreur qui charmoit 


„ ſa penſce !” 
Beileau, Sat, 4, 


Should ſome officious Perſon open his 
| Eyes, he would curſe him for depriving 
him of ſo delightful an Illuſion. 


CCCVI, 


"Tis _ n of an extraordinary Merit 
who moſt envy it forced to 


| to find tho 
praiſe it, 


« Ne militibus quidem Ingrata fult | 


« Celifi ſalus, eandem Virtutem admiran- 


« tibus eui iraſcebantur," The Soldiery | 
| who were angry with Celus, yet wiſhed ÞÞ 


him well on account of his Merit, Tas 


H. 2. Hayſſaye, | 
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CCCVII, 


: Nature gives Merit, and Fortune ſets | 


jt to work, 
CCCVIII. 


There are People whoſe whole Me- 
rit · conſiſts in ſaying and doing fooliſh 
Things ſeaſonably; and who would be 


good for nothing at all ſhould they alter 


their Conduct, 
CCCIX, 
The Art of ſetting off moderate Qua- 


_ lifieations ſteals Eſteem; and often gives 
more Reputation than real Merit, 


% Popprens Sabinus, modleus orlginla, 
Conſulatum ac Triumphale decus ad- 
eptus, maximiſque Provinciis per vi- 
'* ginti quatuor annos impolitus, nullam 


ob eximiam artem, ſed quod Par ne- 


% gotiis neque ſupra erat,” Tac, A. 9. 
Poppeens Sabinus, of moderate Birth, ob- 
tained the Conſulſhip, and the Honour of 

L 2 a Tri» 


a Triumph; and governed for four and 

twenty Years the greateſt Provinces 
without any — Merit; being 
Juſt capable of his Employments, and in 
no manner above them, Fouſſaye, ln 


CCCX, 


Our Merit procures us the Eſteem of 
Men of Senſe, and our Fortune that of 
| the Public, | | 


| ou 


CCCXT, 


The World oftner rewards the Ap» 
pearanee of Merit than Merit Itſelf. 


_ EEEXIU1L, 
Merlt has Its Seaſon, as well as Frult, 
cc xu. 


' We ſhould not udge of a Man's Me- 
alt by his great Qualities, but by the 
Ve he makes of them, 


eccxiv. If 


. WAXTIME a 
c 


Cenſorious as the World is, it oftner | NY 


ſhews Favour to falſe Merit, than it does 
Injuſtice to true. 


ccexv. 


There are few Women whoſe Merit 
outlives their Beauty, 


Few Platonic Lovers are fond of ſo⸗ 
[i Merit of the . of throoſeore 
Sars. 


Mop RRAT ION. 
-- CONV. - 


| The Moleration of happy People ix 
ty to the Calm that their good For- 
o gives thelr Temper, 


CCOXN VIL, 


Na loration is the 4 I-21) of ineurrin; 
th. LD Wy & 3 R 44 e 
7 » : L wed 


an MAK1M 8. 

ſuch as are alin by Proſperity: 
"Tis a vain Oftentation of the Strength 
of the Mind: And that of Men in an ex- 


alted Station, i is the Deſire of appcaring 
ſuperior to their Fortune, 


The Dread of Envy.) “ Tantum 
« Honorum atque Opum in me cumu- 
« laſti, ut nihil Felicitati mee deſit, niſi 
„% Moderatio eſus. Cetera Invidiam au- 
«K gent.“ Tue. A. 14. You have ſo 
| loaded me with Honors and Riches, that 
nothing ean be wanting tomy _—_ 
unleſe It be — A thing 
more will but exelte . 2 


OX VIII. 


We make a Virtue of Moderation, 
in order to bound the Ambition of great 
Men; and ta comfort moderate Geniuſes 


ſor their lender Temuno, and ſlender 
Merit. f 


CCCXIX. 


Moderation reſembles Temperance, 
we 
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we would willingly eat, more but are 


_ afraid of doing ourſelves Harm. 


NROOTIATION. 
cccxx. 


The Reaſon we are often diſſatisfied 
with thoſe who negotiate our Affairs is, 
that they almoſt always ſacrifice the In- 
tereſt of their Friends to that of the Suc» 
ceſs of the Negotintion 3 which becomes 
their own Intereſt thro! the Honour 
they expect for bringing to a Conclullon, 


| what they undertook, = 


OnaTINACY, 
CCCXKXI1I, 


 Narrowneſs ef Mind is the Cauſe of 
Obſtinacy z and we don't eaſily believe 
beyond what we fee, "12 


Dryden has. very juſtly coupled Obſti- 
nacy and Error, 


«© tiff 
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« Stiff in Opinion, —_ in the 
« wrong, 2 


Orp -A. 
CCC XXII. 


Old. Age gives good Advice; being 
no longer able to glvo bad Example, 


Terence makes a young Fellow ſpeak 
thus of his old Father! 


« Perii! is mini, ubi adbibit plus pau- 
lo, ſua que narrat Faeinora 

« Nunc alt, periculum ex aliis facito 

tibi, quod ex uſu ſiet; - 


"0 Aſtutus [LIES 


ati Ad. 1. Seen, alt, 


My old Father gives me good Advice 
when he 1s ſober; but, when he is in Li- 
quor lets me know he has been formerly 
capable of giving a bad Example, 


. 11. 


M AX IM 8. my 
CCOXX11!, 
ew People know how to be old. 
cocxxvvp. 


Old.-Age le a T rant which forbids 
the Pleaſures of Youth on Pain of 
Death, 


OPPORTUNITY, 
CCOXXV, 


| Opportunities make us known te 
| ourſelves and others, 


cccxxvi. 


In Affalrs of Importance we ought 
leſs to endeavour to make Opportunities, 


| than to make uſe of ſuch as offer. 
CCCXXVIL 


All our Qualities, both good and bad, 
are uncertain, dubious, and at the mercy 
ef Opportunity. 
: PAS- 


118 AR 1 M $. 
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CCCXXVII. 


The Duration of our Paſſions is no 
more in our Power than the Duration 


of our Lives. 
CCOXXIX, 


Paſſion often makes a Fool of a Man 
of Senſe, and ſometimes a Man of Senſe 
of a Fool. 


cc xxx. 


The Paſſions are the only Orators 
that always ſucceed, They are, as it 
were, Nature's Art of Eloquence, 
fraught with infallible Rules. And the 
plaineſt-ſpoken Man with Paſſions's Aid 
perſuades more than the moſt eloquent 
without it, 


CCCXXXI. 


There! is in the Heart of Man a per- 
petuul 


10 
Mn 


an 
\{c 
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petual Succeſſion of Paſſions; fo that 
the Deſtruction of one is almoſt always 
the Production of another. 


CCCXXXII, 


Paſſions often begat their Oppoſites ; 
Avarice produces Prodigality, and Pro- 
digality Avarice: Men are often con- 
ſtant thro! Weakneſs, and bold thro! 


| F ear. 


CCCXXXUL 


If we ſubdue our Paſſions, *tis rather 


C owing to their Weakneſs than our 
g | 


CCCXXXVI. 


So much Injuſtice and Self-Intereſt 
enter into the Compoſition of the Paſ- 
ſions, that 'tis very dangerous to obey 
their Dictates; and we ought to be on 
our guard againſt them even when they 
ſeem moſt reaſonable. | 


ee 
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ook xxv. 


Notwithſtanding the Care we take to 


conceal our Paſſions under Pretences of 
| Religion and Honour, they till | appear 
thro' the flimſey Veil, 


oc Xx. 


Abſenee leſſens ſmall Paſſions, and 
 Hnereaſes great ones; as the Wind ex- 
tinguiſhes Tapers, and kindles Fires, 


cccxxxvn. 


We are by no means aware how 
much we are influenced by our Fal- 
ſions. 


CCCXXXVUI 


Of all the violent Paſſions, Love beſt 


becomes a Woman, 


That is, in the Judgment of Men. 


COC XXXIX. 


7 
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r 


bounded Licence - the Paſſions, 
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CCCXXXIX, 


In their firſt Paſſion Women love the 
Lover, in the reſt the Man, 


CCCXL, 


While the Heart is ſtill agitated by 
the Remains of a Paſſion, 'tis more ſuſ- 


_ ceptible of a new one, than when en- 


tirely at reſt, 
'CCCALL 


Thoſe who are all their Lives under 
the Influence of ſtrong Paſſions are 


happy; and miſerable when cured of 


them, 


'Thoſe who would eradicate all Hopes 
and Fears out of the human Breaſt, as a 
Means of Happineſs, are put ill-acquain- 
ted with the Kconomy of the Mind, 
The Inaction, and Apathy, that are the 
neceſſary Attendants on ſuch a State, 
would be greater Evils than the moſt un- 


PENE—- 
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PENETRATION. 
CECXLII, 


The great Fault of Penetration is not 


. : the falling ſhort of, but the going be- 


yond, its Mark, 
CCCXLIII, 


Penetration has an Air of Divination 
that pleaſes our Vanity more than any 


other Quality of the Mind, 
PzRsxVERANCE. 
cC⸗œcxlIV. 


Perſeverance merits neither Blame 


nor Praiſez as 'tis only the Duration of 


our Inclinations and Sentiments, which 
we can neither create nor extinguiſh, 


PHILOSOPHERS, 


CCCXLV, 


The Contempt of Riches in the Phi- 


loſophers 
92 


Jt 


Je 
of 
1 
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loſophers was a concealed Deſire of re- 
venging on Fortune the Injuſtice done 
their Merit, by deſpiſing the Good ſhe 
deny'd them, "I'was a Secret to ſhel- 
ter them from the Ignominy of Poverty: 


'Twas a By-way to arrive at that Eſteem 


they could not procure by Wealth. 


They could not procure by Wealth, 3 


According to Ariſtippus's Repartee to 
Diogenes : 


« $i pranderet olus patienter, regibus 
« uti 


% Nollet Ariſtippus. Si ſciret Regi- 

« bus utt, 
“ Faſtidiret olus qui me notat. 
Horat, ep. 17. I. 1, 


If Ariſtippus could be content with 
Pulſe, he would not haunt the 'Tables of 
the Great, If Diagenas could keep great 
Men company, he would not live on 


| Pulſe, 


M 2 PIE Iv. 
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PIE Tx. 
CCCXLVI, 


The Piety of Old-women is often 


only a decent Way of eſcaping the Diſ- 


grace and Ridicule attendant on decayed 
Beauty ; and an Endeavour to continue 


themſelves on a reſpectable Footing in 
the World, 


Tis alſo an Employment for them: 


tho' Mr. Pope has aſſigned them another, 


10 See how the World its 1 re · 
| « wards; 
A Youthof Conqueſts, a an Olla. 
„ 


Pi v. 
CCCXLVII. 


Pity is the Senſe of our own Misfor- 
tunes in thoſe of another Man: "Tis a 


| wiſe Foreſight of the Diſaſters that may 
| beſal 


— 
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befal us; which induces us to aſſiſt 
others, in order to engage them to re- 
turn it on like Occaſions: So that the 


Services we do the Unfortunate are in 


Reality ſo many anticipated Kindneſſes 


to ourſelves, . 


<« Grief for the Calamity of another is 
« Pity; and ariſeth from the Imagination 
« that the like Calamity may befal him 
« ſelf; and therefore is called alſo Com- 
« paſſion, and in the Phraſe of this pre- 
« {ent Time, a Fellow-Feeling: And 
« therefore for Calamity arriving from 
« great Wickedneſs the beſt Men have 
« the leaſt Pity, and for the ſame Cala- 
« mity, thoſe hate Pity, that think them 
« ſelves leaſt obnoxious to the ſame,” 
Hobbes Leviath, And that celebrated Sen- 
tence of Terence, Homo ſum, Humani 
« nihil alienum a me puto,“ is indeed 
the ſame Opinion, more 'conciſely, and 
myſteriouſly, expreſſed ; I have a Fellow- 
feeling in all that may befal another, Man, 


M 3 PLEA- 


m6 M i 
P LEASING. 


de 


He who is pleaſed with Nobody, is 


much more unhappy than he with whom 
| Nobody | is pleaſed. 


PRO CE DVURE. 


cccxLIx. 


"Tis difficult to determine whether a 


clear, ſincere, and honeſt, Procedure 


be the Effect of Probity or Artifice. 
PRID tf, 
CCC. 


Pride always Indemnlfies Itſelf and 


takes care to be no Loſer, even when 
it renounces Vanity, 


CCCLI, 


If we were not proud ourſelves, we 
ſhould 


M AX I M S ray 
ſhould not complain of the Pride of 


others. 


CCCLII. 


8 


Pride is equal in all Men; and dif- 
fers but in the Means, and Manner, of 
ſhewing itſelf, 


ccclIII 
It ſeems as if Nature, who has fo. 
:; BB wiſely adapted the Organs of our Bodies 
, to our Happineſs; had with the ſame 


View given us Pride to ſpare us the Grief 
of knowihg our Imperfectlons. 


« And Pride beftow'd on all, a com- 
66 mon Friend? | 
P. po. 


| ccc. 


Pride is more concerned than Bene- 
volence in aur Remanſtrances to Perſons 
guilty of Faults ; and we reprove them 

; not ſo much with a Deſign to mend 
them, 
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them, as to make them believe that we 


ourſelves are free from ſuch Failings, 
CCCLV. 

Pride won't owe, and Self-love won't 
pay. | 
ccc v.. 

Our Pride is often increaſed by what 


we retrench from our other Faults, 


' ECCLVIL, 


The ſame Pride that makes us con- 


demn the Faults we imagine ourſelvey 
exempt from, inelines us to deſpiſe the 


good Qualities we are not poſſeſſed of. 


CCCLVIIL, 


There is often more Pride than Good- 
neſs in our Concern for the Misfor- 


tunes of our Enemies; 'tis to make 


them feel our Superiority that we ſhew 
our Compaſſion, 


cccLIx. 


MAXI M8 
eim. 


Pride has its Caprice, as well as 
other Paſſions; we are aſhamed to own 
that we are jcalous ; yet value ourſelves 
on having been ſo, and on being ſuſcep- 
tible of it, 


PROMISES, 
'CCCLX, 


| We promiſe according to our Hopes, 
and perform according to our Fears, 


PROPERTIES, 
CCCLXI1, 


Moſt Men, like Plants have ſecret 
Properties which Chance diſcovers, 


PRUDENCE, 
CCcLXII. 


band and Love are e inconſiſtent; 
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as the laſt increaſes, the other de- 
creaſes, 


Ovid fays the ſame of Dignity: 


& Non bene conveniunt, nec in una 


« ſede morantur, 
« Majeſtas & Amor.“ — 


how and Dignity are inconſiſtent, 
CCCLXII1I, 


. No Encomiums are thought too great 
for Prudence; yet it can't inſure the 
leaſt Event, 


11 Nullum numen abeſt, ſi ſit Pruden- 
«6 tl. | 
| Juvenal. 


Prudence wants not the Afliſtance of 
Heaven, | 


PRAISE, 
CCCLXIV, 


The Shame that ariſes from Praiſes 
1 3 


th 
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we don't deſerve, often makes us do 
Things we ſhould have never r otherwiſe | 
done, 


COCLAV. 


We ſeldom praiſe any heartily but 
thoſe who admire us, 


cccLxvi. 


We blame ourſelves only to extort 
Praiſe, 


cclxvII. 


We don't love to praiſe, nor do we 
ever without a View to Self- Intereſt. 
Praiſe is an artful, concealed, refined, 
Vlattery z which in a different Manner 
pleaſes the Giver and Receiver : The 
one takes it as the Reward of his Merit, 


the other ,gives it to ſhew his Candor 
and Diſcernment, 


CCCLXVIII. 


We often uſe envenom'd Praiſe, 
which 


=» MART M 5. 
which by a Side-blow, expoſes in the 


Perſon we commend, ſuch Faults as 
we durſt not any otner Way lay open. 


« Peſſimum Inimicorum genus lau- 
& dantes,” Panegyriſts are the moſt 
dangerous Enemies. Tac. Houſſaye. 


CCCLXIX. 
We ſeldem praiſe but to be pralle. 
CCCLAR. 


F ew are ſo wiſe as to prefer uſeful 


Reproof to treacherous Praiſe, 


_« Peritiſſimis, ſi conſulerentur, vera 
« dicturis: arcuere eos intimi amicorum 
« Vitelliiz ita foimatis Principis auribus, 
« ut aſpera qute utilia, nec. quidquam 
« niſi Jucundum & Lieiurumacciperet,” 
Tac. H. 3. Viteliins might have known 
the Truth from the old Officers; but his 
_ Courtiers kept thei off; having accuſ- 
tomed him to hear nothing that was diſ- 
enable, tho' uſeſul; but to liſten to 

every 


al 


1] 
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every thing pleaſing and pernicious. 


* 
CCCLXXI. 


There are Reproaches that praiſe, 
and Praiſes that reproach. 


Reproaches that praiſe.] Pliny relates 


of Cæſar, that he blamed in ſuch an art- 
ful Manner, that he ſcemed to praiſe. 


cc Ita reprehendit, ut laudet,” Ep. 12. 
I. 3. Houſſaye. 


praiſes that ck] « Auguſtus 


cum Tiberio Fribunitiam Poteſtatem 


« a Patribus poſtularet, quanquam ho- 
«6 1 oratione, quædum de cultu & 
« inſtitutis eſus jecerat, quiz velut ex- 
« probraret,” Tac. A. 1. When Aug,. 
tys demanded the Tribunitial Power of 


the Senate fort Tiberius; in an Oration 


he made in his Praiſe he dropped ſome- 
thing about his ''emper and Diſpoſition, 
that ſeemed to accuſe, while he was ex- 
culing him, Houſſaye, 

N - CCCLXXII 
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cccLXXII. 
The Refuſal of Praiſe is a Heber t to 


be — twice. 
1 CCCLXXIILL 


| Ambition to merit the Praiſes given 
us forties our Virtue; and thoſe be- 
ſtowed on Wit, Valour, and Beauty, 
contribute to their Augmentation. 


The Senate, ſays Tacitus, loaded 
(Nero) with Praiſes, to excite the young 
Emperor by the Glory acquired by little 
Actions, to greater. Magnis Patrum 
1% Laudibus; utjuvenilis animus, levium 
« quoque rerum glotia ſublatus, majores 
« continuaret.“ A. 13. Horffaye, 


CeCLXXIV. 
The Modelty that ſeems to deeline 


Pralſo, only deſires to be praiſed more 
delleately, 


« Qul walefi palpere roeuleltrat.— 
Herat. J. 2, fat, 1, 
Who 
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Who rejects injudicious Flattery. 
QUALITIES. 


CCCLXXVI. 


Our bad Actions don't expoſe us to 


ſo much Perſecution and Hatred as our 


good Qualities. 


« Siniſtra erga Eminentes interpreta- 


tio; nec minus Periculum ex magna Fa- 


©® nn, quam er Mala,” Tac. The World 


is apt to judge unfavourably of eminent 


Merit; and a great Reputation is as dun- 
gerous as a bad one. Fow/aye, 


CCELXXVI, 


"Tis not enough to have great Qua= 
litles, we muſt alſo have the Manage- 
ment of them, 


% Brutidium artibus heneſtis eoplo- 


* ſum, & ſi rectum iter porgeret ad ela- 
* rifſima quæque iturum, Feſtinatio ex- 


Na *« timulabat; 
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« timulabat ; dum æquales, dein ſuperi- 
« ores anteire parat: quos multos etiam 


e bonos peſſumdedit z qui, ſpretis qua: 


de tarda cum Securitate, Priematura vel 
« cum Exitio propenant.“ Tac. A. 3, 


Brutidius was poſſeſſed of good Qualities 


. ſufficient to have raiſed him to the higheſt 
Dignities, had he not thro! Precipitation 
quitted the uſual Track; labouring to 


outſtrip firſt his Equals, then his Supe- 


riors; A Rock on which many worthy 
Men have ſpilt y while they ſtrove at the 


greateſt Havard to obtaln prematurely, 


What with a little Patience 3 U 
have had with perfect Safety, 7% /e. 


CCOLX XVII, 
There are ſome good Qyallties which 


_ degenerate inte Faults, when natural; 
and others which are always Imperfect, 


when acquired, For Example, Reaſon 
muſt teach us to be frugal of our For- 
tune and Confidence ; and on the con- 
trary, Nature muſt give us Benevolence 


Valour, 
ne cocLXxvII. 


MKALEIMKES ww 
ccclxxVIII. 


'Tis with ſome good Qualities as with 
the Senſes z they are incomprehenſible 
and inconceivable to ſuch as are deprived 


of them, 


CCCLXXIX. 


The being naturally without Envy is 
a certain Indication of great Quallties. 


CCCLXXX. 


There are bad Qualitles which conſll- 
tute great Talente, 


Qy 4 ARK, 
COOLNNXNI, 
Quarrel would not laſt long if the 


Fault was but an one Bide, 


 RAILLERY, 
CCCLXXXII. 


| Raillery is more inſupportable than 
N 3 Wrong 
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Wrong ; becauſe we have a Right to 
reſent Injuries, but 'tis ridiculous to be 


angry at a ** 
REASON. 


CCCLXXXIIL. 


We are not able to act up to our Rea- | 


ſon, | 
CCCLXAXXIV, 


He is not rational whom Chance 


throws on Reaſon : But he only who 


knows, diſtinguiſhes, and taſtes it, 
CCCLXXXV. 


We never deſire vehemently what 
we o deſir®ratonally, 


RECONCILIATION, 
ceclxxxvi. 


hw Reconeiliation with our Ene- 


mies is owing to a Deſire of betteripg 
>. ur 


our 
and 


Evi 


for 
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our Condition, a Wearineſs of War, 
and an Apprehenfion of ſome untoward 
Event. 


REPENT ANC k. 
CCCLXXXVII, 


Repentance is not ſo much Remorſe 
for what we have done, as Fear of its 
Conſequences, 


RkPUTATION. 
CCCLXXXVIII. 


We except to Judges in Affairs of 
ſmall Moment; and we are content 
that our Reputation and Glory ſhould 
be dependent on the Judgment of Men 
who are all againft us, thro' Jealouſy, 
Prcjudice, or Want of Diſcernment ; 
Yet 'tis merely to engage theſe to de- 
termine in our Favour thut we often ha- 
zard our Fase and Lives. 

CCCLXXXIX. 


uw MAXIM & 
 CCCLXXXIX, 


Whatever Ignominy we may have 


incuired, 'tis almoſt always in our Pow- 
er to re-cſ{tabliſh our Reputation. 


Particularly by a generous Death: As 
Tacitus ſays of Sempronius ; “ Conſtan- 


% tia mortis haud indignus Semptonii 
« nomine, vita degeneruverat.“ A. 1. 


Tho' he had degenerated from his great 
Anceſtors by a diſorderly Life, he ren- 
dered himſelf worthy of them by his 
Conſtancy in Death. Hoiſſaye. 


« Deſcendam magnorum haud unquam 
% indignus avorums” 
| Ving. 


Whatever my Life may have been, my 


Death ſhall not diſgrace my Anceſtors, 


RiEHE6, 
ecexe. 


Many people deſplſb Riches, yet 
few know how to beſtow them, 0 
| | i Cit 


t 
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* Cur eget indignus quiſquam te di- 
“ yite;z quare 
« Templa ruunt antiqua dem z cur, 
« 1mprobe, care 
„Non aliquid, Patric tanto emetiris 


% acervo,” 
Horat. l. 2. ſat. 2. | 


Why, when you don't know what to | 
do with your Riches, are Men of Merit 
inWant? Why are the public Edifices in 


Ruins ? Why your Country overwhelm- 
ed with Debts ? 
Rt DIEVELR, 
SCX. 


Ridleute diſhonours more than Dif 
hongur eſelf. | 


SECRETS, 
CCOXCHT, 


How can we expect any body ſhould 
keep 
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keep our Secrets, when 'tis more than 


we can do ourſelves ? 
SxLF-Lovag, 
CCOXCLIL,, 


Self-Love is the Love of ones (lf, 
and of every thing for ones ſelf, He 
makes Men idolize themſelves; and 
would make them tyrannize over 
others, if Fortune gave them the Means. 
He never reſts out of himſelf; and but 
ſettles on external Things, as the Bee 
on Flowers, to extract thereffoin what 
may be ſervleeable to him. Nothing 
Is fo impetuous as his Defires, nothing 
fo freret as his Deſigns, nothing ſe art- 
ful as his Conduet, His Suppleneſs [i 

Tnexpreffible, his Metamerphoſes ſur⸗ 
paſs thoſe of Ovic, and his Refinements 
thaie of Chemiltry, There is no fa- 
thoming the Depth, nor penetrating 
the Obſcurity, of his Abyſs, There, 
conccaled from the molt piercing Eye, 
he makes numberleſs Turnings and 

Wind- 


Windings : There he is often inviſible 


even to himſelf: There he conceives, 


breeds, and brings up, (without Know- 


ing it) an Infinity of Likes and Diſlikes 
ſome of which are ſo monſtrous, that 


he does not know them when brought 


to light, or cannot prevail on himſelf 
to own them, From the Night that 
envelops him ſprings the ridiculous No- 
tions he entertains of himlelf; Thenee 


come his Errors, his Ignorance, his 


groſs and filly Miſtakes with reſpect to 
himſelf, Thence it is that he imagines 
his Senſations dead, when they are only 
alleep z that he thinks he ſhall never 
deſlte to run agaln when he is onee 
tired z and that he has loſt all the Ap= 
wtites he his fake. Hut this thick 
Darkneſs whieh hides him frem him= 
ſelf, hinders him net from ſeelng per⸗ 
fectly well whatever is without him; 
in which he reſembles eur Eyes, that 


ſee all things except themſelves, And 
indeed in his great Concerns and im- 


portant Affairs, where the Violence of 


his 


in ws 
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his Deſires ſummons his whole en. 


tion, he ſees, perceives, underſtands, 
invents, ſuſpects, penetrates, and di- 
vines all things; ſo that one would he 
| tempted to believe that each of his Paſ. 
ſions had, as it were, its particular Ma- 
gic. Nothing is ſo cloſe and ſtrong as 


his Attachments; which he in vain at— 


| tempts to break thro' on Diſcovery of 
the greateſt impendent Miſery, Vet 
he ſometimes does in a ſhort "Time, and 
without any Trouble, what he had not 
been able to compaſy with the greateſt 
Efforts, for Years, Whence muy well 
be concluded, that 'tis by himſelf that 
his Deſires are inflamed, more than by 
the Beauty and Merit of thelr Objects | 
that tie f | 

embelliſhes them; that ls himtelf that 
he purtues; and that he follows his In- 
elination, when he follows Things that 


are according to his Inclination, He is 


eompoied of Cantrarieties z he Is im- 
perious, and obedient ; ſincere and hy- 


poeritical z merciful and cruel z timid. 


and 


is "Tate that helghtens auc 


and bold, He has different Inclina- 
tions, according to the different Tem- 


pers that poſſeſs him, and devote him 
ſometimes to Glory, ſometimes to 


Wealth, ſumetimes to Pleaſure. Theſe 
he changes, as Age and Experiene al- 


ter; and 'tis indifferent to him whether 
he has many Inclinations, or only one, 
becauſe he can ſplit himſelf into many, 
or collect himſelf into one, as 'tis con- 
venient or pleaſurable to him, He is 


inconſtant z and beſides the Changes 


that happen from external Cauſes, they 


are numberleſs which proceed (rom 


himſelf, He Is inconſtant thro! Incon» 
ſtaney, thro! Levity, thro! Love, thro! 
Novelty, thro! Satlety, thro! Difiult, 
He l eaprleleus; and ſometimes las 
bours With great Fagerneſt and Inere⸗ 
dible Palns te ebtaln Things that are 
no Ways advantageous, nay even hurt- 


ful, to himy but which he will purſue, 


merely hecauſe he will, He la whim- 
ſical, and often exerts his whole Ap - 


ments, 


plication in the maſt trifling Employ- 
8 0 
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ments, takes the utmoſt Delight in the 
moſt inſipid, and preſerves all his 
Haughtineſs in the moſt contemptible. 


He is attendant on all Ages and Condi. 
tions z he lives every where; he lives 
on every Thing; he lives on nothing, 


He makes himlelt eaſy either with the 
Enjoyment, or Privation, of "Things; 
he even goes over to thoſe who are at 


Variance with him; he enters into 


their Schemes, and (which is wonder. 
ful) hates himſelf with them; he con- 
ſpires his Deſtruction; he labours to 
undo himſelf z he only deſires to Be 
and, that granted, he conſents to be hiv 
own Enemy. Woe mu't not therefore 
be ſurprized if he ſometimes cloſes with 
the moſt rigid Auſterity z and enters 
boldly into a Combination therewith to 
ruin himſelf; becauſe what he loſes in 
one Place he regains in another, When 


we think he relinquiſhes his Pleaſures, 


he but ſuſpends, or changes them ; 
and even when he is diſcomfited, and 
we think we are rid of him, we find 


him 
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him triumphant in his own Defeat, 
Such is Self-Love! of which Man's 


Life is only a long and great Agitation. 


Ihe Sea is its Repreſentative; in the 


Flux and Reflux of whoſe Waves Self- 


Love may find a lively Expreflion of 
the turbulent Succeſſion of its I noun 


und of its eternal Motion. 


Self-ILove.] Self-Love is the Spring of 
all animal Action, "Tis implanted by 
Nature in Animals with a twofold View; 


the Good of the Individual, and that af 


the Species: And operates on them 0 u 
n- 


twofold Impulle z an inſupportable 


caſineſy attendant on its Suppreſſion, and 
a pleaſurable Senſation annexed to its 
(ratification, In Brutes this Motive to 
Action, being under the ſole Dire&ion 


of InflinQ, is in general uniform and 


evilent, In Men, who ta Inſtin&t have 
Reaſon ſuperadded, it becomes more 


complex and myſterious.“ Lis plain from 
Fact that all Animals are in ſome Degree 


ſocial; lome of them (if 1 may ſo ſpeak) - 
Tx: _— 
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living under Monarchal, ſome Oligar- 
chal, others Democratical, and the reſt 
Patriarchal Government. The ſtifling, 
or exterting, the Principle that thus 


unites them, has always its concomi- 


tant Pain, or Pleaſure. And Inſtinct, 


where ſhe is ſole Governeſs, e 


them unvariably and unerringly to Na- 
ture's End, and their own Good; which 
are always united, tho' not always ab- 
ſolutely the ſame. For Example, Ani- 
mals eat to appeaſe their Hunger, or 
pleaſe their Palate; without any View 
to Suſtenance : And, in the Intercourſe 
of the Sexes, they deſire to copulate, not 
to propagate, Men too, ſo far as they 
act under Inſtinct, act unerringly; where 
that leaves them they have recourſe to 
Reaſon; which not being at all Times, 
nor in all, equally right and ſtrong; does 


not always prompt to what is equally 


true and juſt. Society is undoubtedly the 
Intereſt of all Mankind; and tho' an 


univerſal Governmenthas never yet been, 


nor moſt probably ever will be formed; 


yet 
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yet the Wants of every Man make him 
confederate with, and join himſelf to, 
ſome particular Public. Now, as in or- 
der to the Eſtabliſhment of a State 'tig 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſuperſede ſome 
private Rights; which are indeed com- 
penſated reflectively, tho' ina leſs obvious 
Manner; this ſeems to produce Caſes 
wherein the Good of the Government 
and that of the Subject claſh, And cer- 
tainly there are occaſionally Inſtances 
where the Neceſlities of the Common - 
wealth bear ſo hard on particular Mem- 
bers as would give them a Diſtaſte to 
Society; did not the uniting Principle, 
the Love of the Species, the Affection for 
the Community of which they are Part, 
lighten the Oppreſſion, ſtill the Grievance, 
and by benevolent Reflection even ren- 
der it pleaſurable. To Actions deduced 
from this Source the Self- Love of the re/t 
of the Community,. who reap the Benefit. 
of theſe ſeeming Self-Sacrifices, aſcribes 
extraordinary Merit, annexes attendant. 
Glory, and calls them Virtuous. Which 

94 Virtue, 


19 M A X 1 M B. 


Virtue, tho relatively to the Kind it be 
highly meritorious, is yet not diſintereſt- 


ed, becauſe repaid by the reflex Pleaſure 


of the Actor: And may alſo be carried 
ſo far as to become irrational and vicious; 
for to be virtuous (ſays Lord Shaft/- 
% bury, v. 2. p. 77+) is to have ones 
« Aﬀections right in reſpeCt of ones ſelf 
ns well as of Society.” So that Virtue 
will be found to be, not a diſintereſted 
Benevolence towards the Species ; but a 


Love of the Kind that is its own Reward: 


Not a boundleſs Enthuſiaſm for the Pub- 
lie; but the ſocial Affection conducted 
by Reaſon, "Tis rational Humanity; 
tis, according to our Author, /ell-regu- 
luted Self-Love, And 


Thus © true Self-Love and Social 
are the ſame,” 


Popt's Eſſi on Man, ep. 4. 
' CCCXCIV- 


| The firſt Impulſe of Joy we feel 
from the Good-fortune of our Friends, 
6 proceeds 


e 


— Vo” DO ls 


n 


proceeds neither from our Good- nature, 
nor Friendſhip; but is the Effect of 
Self-Love, which flatters us with the 
Hopes of being happy in our Turn, or 
of making ſome Advantage of their Pro- 


ſperity, 


CCCXCV. 
| Self-Love is the greateſt of Flatterers. 
cCeœcxcvi 


Self-Love, well or ill conducted, con- 
ſtitutes Virtue and Vice. 


CCCXCVHL, 


Human Prudence, rightly underſtood, 
is circumſpect enlighten'd Self-Love. 


CCCXCVIII. 


We are fo prepoſſeſſed in our own 
Favour, that we often miſtake for Vir- 
tues, Vices that have ſame Reſemblance 
to them, and which are artfully diſguiled 


| . n 


Species 


« Species virtutibus ſimiles.“ 
Tac. A. 15. 


Seeming Virtues. 


I pſa Vitia pro Virtutibus interpre- 
„ tamur..” 


We miſtake Vices for 8 
Houſſaye. 
cecxcix. 


Notwithſtanding all the Diſcoverics 
that have been made in the Country of 
Self-Love, there till remains much. 
Terra Incegnita. 


CCC. 


Self-Love is more artful than the moſt 
artful of Men, | 


co 


The Fondneſs, or Indifference, of the 


Philoſophers for Life was only the Taſte 
of 


Tac, A. I. 


f 


1e 


ject, 
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of their Self-Love ; which ought not to 


be controverted any more than the Taſte 


of the Palate, or the Choice of Colours, 
pecan. © 


Nothing is ſo capable of diminiſhing 
our Self-Love, as the Obſervation that 
we diſapprove at one Time of what we 
approved at another, 


ccccin, 


There is no Paſſion in which Self. 
Love reigns ſo abſolutely as in Love; 


and we are always ready to ſacrifice the 
Peace of thoſe we love, rather than loſe 
the leaſt Part of our own, 


CCCcav. 


There are People whoſe Self-Love is 


ſuch, that they find Means, when they 
are in Love, to be taken up with their 
Paſſion, without being ſo with its Ob- 


SENS As 


154 MAXIM S. 
„ SENSATION. 
CCCCV. 


Tris more difficult to conceal the Sen- 
ſations we have, than to feign thoſe we 
have not. | 


SILENCE. 


CCCCVI. 


Silence is the ſafeſt Courſe a Man can 
take who is diffident of himſelf _ 


StMPLIECHTY, 
CECEVItI, 


Affected Simplicity Is a reflned Im- 
poſture, 


„% Domitlanus AImplleltatis ae Me- 
« deftie imagine ſtudlum literarum & 
«+ amorem earminum fimulabat z quo 
«& yelaret anſmum, & fratris emulatiani 
tt ſubduceretur,” Tar, A. 4: Daniltian, 
under the Maſk of Simplicity and _ 

= | Yo 


10 


nn 


ſty, affected the Love of Letters and 8 
try; the better to conceal his Deſigns, and 


avoid his Brother's Jealouſy. Honſſaye. 


SINCERITY. 
' CCCCVIIL. 


Sincerity is an Openneſs of Heart : 
Tis rarely to be found; and what 


commonly perſonates it, is a refined 


Diſſimulation whoſe End is to procure 
Confidence, 


CCCCIX. 


A Defire to talk of ourſelves, and to 
fet our Faults in the Light we ehufe, 


makes the Main of our Sincerlty, 


SLANDER, 
ceccx. 
We commonly flander mere thro' 


Vanity than Malice, 
8 es: 
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SOBRIETY. 
. 


Sobriety is the Love of Health; or 
an Incapaciry for Debauch. 


SOCIETY. 
CCCCXII, 


Men would not live long in Society, 
if they were not the mutual Dupes of 
one atiother, 


Bel. 
eeeexIII. 


The Health of the Soul Is as preea= 
rlous as that ef the Body; and when we 
ſpem ſecure from Paſſions, we are not 
leſs in Danger of their Infection, than 
we are of falling ill, when we appear 


well, | 
CCCOXIV, . 


of 
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CCCCXIV, 

There are Relapſes in the Diſtempers 

of the Soul, as well.as in thoſe of the 


Body: And we often miſtake for a 
Cure, what is but an Intermiſſion, or a 


Change of Diſeaſe. 


« Dilatæ voluptates, diſſimulata luxe 


© uria, falſe Virtutes, & Vitia reditura.“ 


Tac. H. 1. Suſpended Pleaſures, and dif» 
yum Paſſions, are but falſe Virtues, and 
icesthat will certainly return. Howfaye, 


CCCOXV, 


"The Flaws of the Soul refernble the 


Wounds of the Bed ay, let them be ever 
fo fkilfully healed, the Sear will appear, 


and 1 ein Danger of breaking open 
agal N. 


SprRCH, 
CCCOXVI. | 
We ſpeak but little when Vanity 
backt Prompt , xn. 


tt MARE MS3I 
 CCCCXVII.! 


We had rather ſpeak ill of ourſelves 
than not ſpeak at all. 


ccccxviII. 


As 'tis the Characteriſtic of a great 
Genius to ſay much in a few Words, 
ſmall Geniuſes have on the contrary 
the Gift of ſpeaking much and faying 
nothing. | | 4 

(Ceux) * qui parlant beaucoup ne 

e diſent jamais rien.” Boiliau, ep. . 

People who talk much and ſay nothing. 

Or as Terence expreſſes it; 

„Ne iſta hercle magno jam cona- 
„tu magnas nugas dixerit.“ 

N Fleautontim, 

CCCCXIX, 

The exceſſive Pleaſure we take in 

talking of ourſelves ought to make us 

apprehenſive that it, gives put little to 

our Auditors, r 


14 0 
8 5 Fi „„ wr uf 
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We know that we ſhould not talk of 
dur Wives; but we don't ſeem to know 
that we ſhould fill leſs talk of our 
ſelves. 


cox. 


»Tis never more difficult to ſpeak 
well than when we are aſhamed of our 
Silence, 


SuBTILTY, 
CCCCXXII, 


Too great Subtilty is falſe Deliracy z 
and true Delicacy is ſolid Subtilty, 


TIMuIiDirr. 
CccC XXIII. 


Timidity is a Fault for which ie 
dangerous to reprehend thoſe we would 


amend, 
P32 TRIA- 


2x MAXIM S. 
TazAcHERY. 
_8 
Men are oftener treacherous through 
Weakneſs than Deſign, 
 Tirz "os, 
ccccxxv. 
Titles, Inſtead of exalting, debaſb 
thoſy who don't act up to them, 
4 171. 
ceeexx VI. 


T's as eemmen for Men to chan 
their Taſtes, ns tie vineommen 
them to changes their Inclinations, 

ccccxxvn. 


A good Tafte is rather the EfeRt of 
Judgment than Wit, | 
0c ox xv. 


= ® 


of 
l. 


our Taſte. 


declines. 


the Condemnation of our Taſtes, than 


AX1-ME- 
'CCCCXXVII. 


We give up our Intereſt ſooner than 


cCcccxxix. 
When our Merit declines our Taſte 


CCCOXXX, 
an Belf-love bears with leſs Patience 


of our Opinions, 
TRUTH, 
CCCOXXL 


Truth Is net fo beneflelal to Men as 
its Appearances are preſudlelal. 


COCOXXXU, 


Our Enemies come nearer the Truth 
in their Judgment of us, man. we dg 


vurſelyes, ” 
T7 "Fw 
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VAILI OUR. 


CCCCXXXUI. 


The Love of Glory, the Fear of - 
Shame, the Deſign of making a For- 


tune, the Deſire of rendering Life eaſy 
and agreeable, and of pulling down 


other People, are often the Cauſes. of 


that Valour fo celebrated among Men. 
CCCCXXXIV. 


Valour in private Soldiers is a danger- 


ous Trade they have took up to get a 


Livelihood, 
COOOXXNV, 
Perfect Valour and perſect Cowardice 


are Extremes Men ſeldom arrlve at. 


The mid Space is vaſt, and contains all 
the Species of Courage z which are as 
various as Mens Faces and Humours, 


There are thoſe who expoſe themſelves 


| boldly at the Beginning of an Action 1 


and 


- the */ 
A. 


Far) 


032852 


BB g 


and who flacken and are diſheartened at 
its Duration. There are others who 
only aim at preſerving their Honour, 
and do little more. Some are not at all 
Times equally exempt from Fear: 
Others give occaſionally into general 
Panics : Others advance to the Charge 
| becauſe they dare not ſtay. in their Poſts, 
There are Men whom habitual ſmall 
Dangers encourage, and fit for greater. 
Some are brave with the Sword, and' 
fear Bullets: Others defy Bullets, and 
dread a Sword, All theſe different 
Kinds of Valour agree in this, that 

— as it augments Fears and con- 
ceals good and bad Actions, gives every 
one — liberty of ſparing himſelf. There 
is alſo another more general Cuution 
For we find no Man does all he would 
do on any Occaſion, If he were ſure of 
coming off ſafe ; 80 that tis plain that 


the Fear of Death ſomewhat enfeebles 
Valour, , 


Valour,] Valour ls the Contempt # 
Death and Pain, 4 
ro 


x64 M A XI M 8. 
Are diſheartened at its 83 

* Pleraque cœpta initiis valida, ſpatio 

e langueſcunt.“ Tac. H. 3. Moſt En- 


terprizes that are briſk at firſt languiſh 
| towards the Concluſion, Houſſaye. 


Ni ght gives every one liberty to ſpare 
bimſelf. « Obſcurum noctis obtentus 
« fugientibus.“ Tac. H. 2. The Dark. 
neſs of the Night is a Protection to Run- 


aways. Houſſaye. 


« Major vito quam glorize cupido.“ 


Life than Glory, Heraye, 


CCCOXXXVI, 
Perfect Valour confiſty In dolng with - 


of doing before the whole World, 


CCCOXXXVII, 
Moſt Men expoſe themſelves in War 


enough to fave thelr Honour: but few 


_ | eonſtantly expoſe temſolves as much x" 
s 


The Fear of Death enfeebles Valour.] 


Tac. A. 4. We have greater Love for 


eve Witneſſes all we ſhould be capable 


ti 
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i neceſſary to ſaecerd in the Deſign for 
which they expoſe themſelves. 


ccccxxxvinn. 
A Man can't anſwer for his Courage 
who has never been in Danger, 


VanirTy. 
CCCCXXXTY, 
If Vanity don't overturn all the Vir- 


tues, it certainly makes them totter. 


ccccxłl. 
"Tis our own Vanity that makes the 


| Vanity of others intolerable, 


% Adeo ſumlllare eſt hominibus, omnia 
« bl Ignoſcere, nbi alle remittere,” 
Pf ai R. 30 mal body overa 
looks every Fault? in himſelf, — none 
in others, Huulſeye. 


CCCCOXLY, 
The moſt violent Paſſions have thelr 
IntermiMons z Vanity only gives us no 


CCCCXLUL 


| Reſpite, 


166 M A X I M 8, 
ccccx ln. 


The Reaſon why the Pangs of Shame 
and Jealoufy are ſo ſharp is, that Vanity 
can't aſſiſt us in ſupporting them. 


CCCCXLIN, 


Vanit makes us do more Things 
againſt Inclination than Reaſon, 


Vie. | 
COCOXLIV, 


When our Viees leave us, we flatter 
ourſelves that wo leave them, 


The Vlees walt for us thro” Life, as 


Hoſts wo are obliged ſucceſſively to lodge 


Vith 1 and itle not certain that Expert» 
ence would make us avold them, If we 
were twice to take the ſame Journey, 


COCOXLY, 


Viees enter Into the Compoſition of 
Virtues, as Poiſons into the Compaſi- 


Wn 
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tion of Medicines: Theſe Prudence 
mixes and tempers; and makes good 
Uſe of the Compound againſt the Ills 
of Life, 
cCCCXLVI. 


The Reaſon we are not often wholly 
poſſeſſed by a ſingle Vice, is that we are 
difracted by ſeveral, 


Viorzuez. 
ccccxr VII. | 
TheVlolence done vs by others le 


often leſs painful than that we do to our» 
ſelves, | 


| CCCOXLVINL, 


The Violence we do ourſelves to pre- 
vent Love, Is often more rigorous than 
the Cruelty of a Miſtreſs, 1 
een CS 


441 


x68, MAXIM S. 


| Van TUE, 
CCCCXLIX. 


Our Virtues are moſt commonly caly 
diiguiſed Vices. 


ccccl. 


What we miſtake for Virtue is often 
but a Concurrence of divers Actions and 
Intereſts, which Fortune, or Induſtry, 
diſpoſes to Advantage And 'tis not 
always from a Principle of Valour and 
Ch ly that Men a are walt and Wo 
men chaſte, | 


ccc. 


Proſperity ia a ſtronger Trial of Virtue 


than Adverſity. 


Virtue.] See the Note on the 3994 


Maxim, 


« Secunda res 1 Rimulis ani- 
| mos 


r 
0 
= 
t 
t 
| 
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& mög explorant; quia miſeriæ toleran- 


se tur, felicitate corrumpimur.“ Tuc. H. 
1* Proſperity i is the Touchſtone of Vir- + 


tue; for 'tis leſs difficult to bear Misfor- 
tunes than to remain uncorrupted by 


Pleaſures, Horſaye, 
CCCCLII, 


The Virtues are loſt In Interoſt ay 
Rivers In the Sea. 


CCCCLNT, 
1 muſt be acknowledged to the Ho- 


nour of Virtue, that the greateſt Mis- 
fortunes that befal Men are owlng to 
their Vices, | 


ccc. 


We don't deſpiſe all thoſe who have 
Viees 1 but we deſpiſe all thoſe who have 


no Virtues, 


CCCCLYV. 
Nature ſeems to have preſcribed to 
| @Q every 
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every Man at his Birth the Bounds of 


his Vittues and Vices. 
CCCCVI. 


Virtue would not go ſo far, if Vanity 
did not bear her Company, 


« Tolle ambitionem & faſtuoſos ſpi- 


« ritus, nullos habebis nec Platones, nec 
<« Catones, nec Scevolas, nec Scipi- 
„ones, nec Fabricios.” Senec. Take 
from Men Ambition and Vanity, and 


and you'll have no Heroes, nor Patriots, 


Hiyſaye, = 
CCCCLVII, 
As bad as Men are, they dare not ap- 


bear open Enemles to Virtue they 
therefore pretend, when they perſecute 


it, to think It counterfelt, or elfe lay 


ſome Crime to its Charge. 


Th 
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1 Vivacivy. 285 | 
CCCcLVIL1"_ | 
That Vivacity which increaſes with | 
Age is not far from Madneſs, 
Voous, 


CCCCLIX, 


There are People, who like Ballads, 
are in Vogue only for a Time, 


UNTRUTH, 
CCCCLX. 


Our Averſion to Untruth Is often un 
Impereeptlble Ambition to make our 
Teſtimony conſiderable, and to glve our 

Words a religious Welght, 


WIAK III. | 
- COCCLXI, 8 


1 thre are Men whoſe Weakſide has 
Q a never 


272 MAXIM 8, 


never been found out, tis becauſe it 
has never been 2 ſought after. 


WRARINS$6. 
_ CCCCLXkIL. 


The Reaſon Lovers are never weary 
of one another, is that they are always 
talking of themſelves. 


CCCCLAIII, 


We oſten bogſt we are never out of 
Splrits; and are fo conceited that we 
won't own we ure bad Company, 


CCOOLALV, 


We often forgive theſe who tire!“ 
bu we ean't forgive theſe we tire, = 
eeeelxv. 


We are almoſt always tired with the 
Company of thoſs whom we ought not 
is he de off 

Will, 


Til 


knowing his Follies, 


X AX I M & 


WILL. — 
— SCOLAVE 


We have more Power than Will 
and tis only to diſculpate us to ourſelves, 


that we often think Things impracti- 


cable; © 


« . confieri, que ſeg- 


„ nibus ardua videntur.“ Tac. A. 13. 


Our Lazineſs perſuades us that thoſe 
Things are impraCticable, which we 


might eaſily accompliſh,  Houſaye, 


And much to the ſume Pur oſe is 7 


rene Baying e Nil tam difficile eſt 
ee quln quarende Inveltigarl polltet. 
Hirautont. 
Wissen. 
£666LXVIt, 


Man's chief Wiftlom eanfifts in 


. | —0 Nagin 


* M AX I 1788. 
— Sapientia prima. (eſt) 


10 Stulttiacaruſſe.”— * 
" Horat: . 1. J. 8 


Wiſdom i is the Abſence of Folly, 
CCCCLXVIIE = 
Ti is eaſier to be wiſe for others. than 


for ourſelves, 


— By 5 (dii voſtram dem ) 

Itane compuratam eſſe hominum na- 

turam omnium, | 

# Aliena ut melius 'videant & dijudi- 
% gent, 

„ Quam ſua! An eo fit, quia in re 

% hoſts. aut gaudlo 

„ Bums "eu nimlo, aut witli 


LS TT 
cl. Hauutont. 


Men judgs better for ethers than for 
themfilves ; beeauft in their ewn Affairs 


they axe io mueh biaſed by their Paſſi- 
on | 


ECCOENIXN. 


tr | 


Is 


K. 


A found Mind in a. bund Body. 


M AX I M S. 7 


ecccxIx. 


Our Wiſdom i is no lefs. at. Fortune's. = 
Mercy than our Wealth. 


„ Reg adverts conſilium adimunt.“ 


Tac. A. 11. Adverſity deprives Men of 
their Reaſon.. Heuſſaye. 


CCCCLAX.. 
Wilden i is to the Mind wht Health: 


is to the Body. 


Mens ſana in · corpore ſano.” 
= 
ECOCLXXtT 


A Witt Man hid rather Avoid an En- 
Zatzement tan eenquer. 


Wit: 
—_ EECELXXNIE 


They are miſtaken who imagine wo 
and! 


and Judgment to be two diſtin Things. 
Judgment is only the Perfection of Wit, 
which penetrates into the Receſſes of 
Things, obſerves all that merits Obſer- 
vation, and perceives what ſeeems im- 
perceptible, We muſt therefore agree, 


that it is extenſive Wit which. produces 
all the Effects attributed to Judgment. 


This is a more rational Account of 
Wit and Judgment than that of thoſe 
Antitheſis Philoſophers who make diame- 
trleal Oppoſites of two mental Operati. 

ons, which, if not ſerléetiy the ſume, are 
at leaſt Inſepa rable wnited z for nothing 
ean be Witty that le not Judielbus, 


[101/327 
Birength and Weaknefh of Mind are 
. er Terme; they are in Reality 


anly the goed gr il Diſpoſition of ine 
Organs of the Body, 


OCCOLNNTY, 


| | Tis a common Fault to be never ſa- 
| tisfied 


MAXIMS wt 


$ _ tisfied with ones Fartune, nor difſatige 
. fed with ones Underſtanding, 
4 CCCCLXXV, 
* The Politeneſs of the Mind conſiſts 
- in thinking genteelly and delicately, 
CCCCLXXVI. in 
f The Gallantry of the Mind conſiſts 
e in flattering agreeubly, 
: \.,..- ECGOkhAAVIRL 
a It often happens that things preſent 
8 themſelves to our Minds mote Aniſhed 
man We could male them With much 
Labour, , 
deœcetxxvin. 
0 
y The Hefects of the Mind, like thefs 
F FE fog Face, grow werſe as we grow 
1 | 5 
. COOCLAXIN, 
I 4 Man of Wit would be often at a 


d | Loſs, 
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"Lo, were it not for the Company of 
Fools, 


cocclxxx. 


Tis better to employ our Under- 
ſtanding in bearing the Misfortunes that 
do befal us, than in foreſeeing thoſe 
that may. 


CCCCLXXXI, 


"Tis not fo much thro' a Fertility ot 

| Inventions that we find many Expedients 
in one Affair; as thro' a Poverty of Judg- 
ment, which makes us liſten to every 
Thing that our Imagination preſents, 
and hinders us From diſcerning at firſt 
What! 10 beſt. FE | 


CCCCLXXXN, | 


They don't Pleaſe long who have but 
one Sort of Wit, 


- CECCLAXMIN.. 


* 


f 


2 
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CCCCLXXXIN. 


3 


Wit facadtimes enables us to commit ' 
bold Follies. N N 1 


cocclxxxIV. 


A good Head finds leſs Trouble in 
ſubmitting to a wrong Head than in 


) : 


| -conduCting it. 


cccclxxxv. 
The Mind, thro? Lazineſs and Con- | 


| ſtancy, fixes on what is eaſy or agreeable . 


to it. This Habit bounds our Know- 
ledgez and no Man has ever given 
himſelf the Trouble to extend and carry 
his Genuis as far as it was capable of 


going. 


CCCCLXXXVI, 


The Labour of the Body frees Men 
from Pains of the Mind; und 'tis this 
that conſtitutes the ane of the 


Poor. * Thy © 


— — — — —VU— na 


end dh them 


yo » MAXIME 


ee "Tis certain that as in tho Body, 


dc when no Labour or natural Exerciſe is 


« uſed, the Spirits which want their due 
Employment, turn againſt the conſti- 
4c tution, and find work for themſelves 


in a deſtructive Way; ſo in a Soul, or 


%% Mind, unexerciſed, and which lan- 


«c guiſhes for Want of proper Action 
ce and employment, the Thoughts and 


« Affections being obſtructed in their 
te due Courſe, and deprived ( of their na« 
d tural Energy, raiſe Diſquiet, and fo- 
c ment a raheorous Eagerneſs and tor. 
« menting Irritation. The Temper 
« from hence becomes more impotent in 
«© Paſſions more capable of teal Mode- 


i« dily takes fire by the leaſt Spark.“ 
Shafteſbury, V. f. P. i66, 
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1 Geniuſes are hurt by final 
Things] great Genluſts foe thre! them, 
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| ccc LXXXVII. | 


Women make uſe of Coyneſs as an 


Addition to their Beauty. 


CCCCLXXXIX. 


The Virtue of Women is often the 
Love of Reputation and Quiet. 


-ECCCXC. 


Women often think they are in Love, 
when they are not. The Amuſement. 
of an Intrigue, the Emotion of Mind 


e their natural 
Bent to the pleaſure belng 9 


and their Unwillingneſs to deny, al 


thefe make them imagine they have 


Love, when they have in Fa& only 
Coquetry 


cecexeI 


egen ar — 
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ceccxcil. 
The Wit of moſt Women ſerves ra- 


ther to fortify their Folly than their 


Reaſon. 
| coccxoin. 


There are b virtuous Women who 
are not weary of their Profeſſion. 


CCCCXCIV. 


Moſt virtuous Women are hidden 


Treaſures, and therefore ſecurc becauſe 
nobody ſeeks after them, 


R cc c&c. 


| The common Foible of old People 
who have. been handſome, is to forget 
that they are no longer ſo, 


CCCCXCVI, 


Moſt Women yield thro! Weakneſs 
rather than Paſſionz whence it hap- 


pens that enterprinlng Men commonly 
4 tieceed 
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| ſucceed better with them than others, 
tho" they be not more aimable. 

| CCCCXCVII. 


The Woman is much to be pitied 
1 who has at once both Love and Virtue. 


WEAKNE8s, 
ccccxcvn. 
Weakneſs is the only err. Fault 
* wehaye, 
CCCCXCIX, 


| Weakneſv is more oppoſite to Virtue 
than Vice itſelf, 


coco. 


wal People ean't be ſincere, 


vorn. 
CCCCCI, 
Youth changes its Inclination thro' 
R 2 Heat 


1% MAXEMS 2 
Heat- of Blood; and Old-age pert | 
veres in them thro' Hubi. i 
— .. 
ouch is = continual Drunkenneſs, | 
_ *tis the F ever of Reaſon, 4» 
ECCCENT. 2 1 
Tis to little Purpoſe. to have Youth 3 
without Beauty, of Besuty without 
Tenn. | read Io 
Young People at their Entrance Into 
the World ſhauld be either bafhful ov 


Iddy z a compoſed. Self-ſuficiency ge- 
— ly turns te [mpertinence.. . 
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Pride 
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